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The Journal, 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man,— Toung, 





RICHARD G. PARDEE, 


THE EMINENT SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVOCATE. 


—~o—— 


Tue short sketch which is here given 
of the career of Mr. Pardee will disclose 
no remarkable gifts, no radiant talents of 
intellect, no wonderful achievements in 
commerce or politics; he was not great 
in these respects, but he has left a record 
of industry and unflinching fidelity in a 
department of labor to.which few of those 
whom the world calls great can lay any 
claim. He was one of our most zealous 
Sunday-school teachers. The quiet yet 
exacting employment of a Christian edu- 
cator found in him a devoted, self-sacri- 
ficing workman, and a successful work- 
man, too. He possessed a fine-grained 
and susceptible organization, whose ex- 
cellence was maintained by habits 











founded on the purest ideas of tem- 
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perance and sobriety. The marked pre- 
dominance of the Mental Temperament 
rendered him appreciative of those in- 
fluences which affeet the feelings and emo- 
tions; and also contributed to make him 
lively, sprightly, and graceful. The broad 
forehead indicates a relish for the humor- 
ous and the mirthful, while at the same 
time it indicates an available, practical 








mind. He was never lacking in expedi- 
ents, not at all wanting in plan or con- 
trivance. The full top-head evinces large 
moral development. Benevolence, Spir- 
ituality, Conscientiousness were promi- : 
nent features in his character. He was 
broad, liberal, charitable, just, and trust- 
ing; perhaps too generous for his own 
interests. His head appears to have been 
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rather broad at the base, thus minister- 
ing to his energy and activity in carry- 
ing into execution his plans and pur- 
poses. The mouth shows decision, and 
the clearly defined and open eyes indi- 
cate earnestness and directness of aim. 
We would be inclined also to consider Mr, 
Pardee a man of warm feeling, of quick 
and prompt action, yet not blunt, for- 
ward, or insinuating; in fact, rather diffi- 
dent in the assertion of personal senti- 
ment or in the inauguration of original 
measures, 


Mr. Pardee was born in Sharon, Schoharie 
County, N. Y., on the 12th of October, 1811. 
Until he had attained the age of seventeen he 
spent his time on his father’s farm, attending, 
as he had opportunity, the district school. It 
was during this early period of his life that his 
mind received those impressions which molded 
his entire after-career. He was a Sunday- 
school scholar under the superintendentship of 
Mr. W. M. Smith, a son of Goy. John Cotton 
Smith, whose earnestness and eloquence as a 
religious instructor were most potential in win- 
ning the hearts of his young charge. About 
the year 1828, young Pardee left Sharon and 
went to Seneca Falls, N. Y., where he had an 
uncle, who received him into his house. For 
a short time he acted as a clerk in the post-office 
of that town, and subsequently obtained a situ- 
ation in a dry-goods store. In Seneca Falls, 
owing to the new influences and associations 
to which his clerkship exposed him, he, for a 
time, was drawn from the consideration of re- 
ligious matters, and occupied much of his leis- 
ure in light and gay amusement; but having 
formed a connection with the Presbyterian 
Church, he became deeply interested in its 
work, and fairly commenced the career of a Sun- 
day-school teacher, in which he became after- 
ward so eminent. In 1840, he removed to 
Palmyra, in Wayne County, and was there en- 
gaged in business until 1852, when he went, 
with his family, to Geneva. A year later we 
find him in New York city, having accepted 
the position of General Agent for the New York 
Sunday-School Union. 


In this important relation he remained ten 
years, exhibiting marked enterprise and effi- 
ciency in the management of the affairs of the 
Union, developing and extending its influence, 
until it became what it is to-day, a conspicu- 
ous feature in the religious institutions of New 
York. 

Mr. Pardee resigned the agency of the Sun- 
day-School Union to labor more effectually in 
the Sunday-school, although at the same time 
he entered into the employment of a life insur- 
ance company. During the last five years of 
his life he visited nearly every State in the 
Union, attending conventions, lecturing befure 
Sunday-schools and religious associations, and 
everywhere showing an indefatigable assiduity - 
in the promotion of Sunday-school work. His 





views of creeds and denominations were lib- 
eral and tolerant. He labored with like en- 
ergy wherever he was called or invited to go, 
whether among Presbyterians, Methodists, 


Episcopalians, Baptists, or other religious so- 


cieties. 

Although lacking in the polish and precision 
which high mental culture imparts to the ora- 
tor, he was cogent and persuasive, because his 
statements were clear, pointed, and thoroughly 
practical. His large experience furnished a 
wealth of felicitous illustration, while his cor- 
dial, hearty, yet refined manner attracted and 
held the attention. 

Mr. Pardee’s death occurred somewhat un- 
expectedly, at his residence in New York, on 
the 4th of February last. He had returned 
from a tour through the South but a few 
months before, and, it is thought, contracted, 
during that tour, the seeds of the malady which 
brought him to the tomb. 

He published from time to time, in religious 
periodicals, his experiences in, and views on, 
Sunday-school matters, and also a book in the 
same line, entitled, “ The Sabbath-School In- 
dex,” which is valuable for its practical sug- 
gestions to teachers. 

The publishers of the National Sunday-School 
Teacher, of Chicago, have made us indebted to 
them for the use of the portrait of Mr. Pardee 
which illustrates this article. 


————. +> 
BRAIN WAVES AGAIN. 


A PHYSICIAN writes us from Western New 
York as follows: 

8. R. Wetis—Dear Sir: I have a little ex- 
perience in support of “ Brain Waves” that I 
desire to communicate. I am a practicing phy- 
sician ; have been in practice here twenty-one 
years. Two or three years after I had com- 
menced practice I began to have strong and 
vivid impressions, as night approached, that I 
should be called out in the night to visit some 
sick person. So seldom was I deceived by 
these premonitions, that I soon learned to 
make suitable preparations with my horse 


“and wagon, so as to have them convenient of 


access at night. 

Twelve years ago I moved to a place nine 
miles distant from my present locality, to en- 
gage in practice; I remained there just elev- 
en months, and then returned. During this 
eleven months’ absence the following incident 
occurred : 

Mrs. S——, the mother of two children, in 
humble circumstances, had an unusual degree 
of confidence in me as a physician. From my 
house to her residence was seven miles. As 
I retained a large share of my old customers, I 
had to pass her place of residence often on my 
way to see some of them. One Friday, while 
on my return home, in passing her house I saw 
Mrs. S——, and spoke to her. She remarked 
that one of her children was not well, but not 
sufficiently ill to require my attention. I passed 
on home. The Sabbath morning following I 
arose as usual and went to the barn to care for 





my horse. I had no special calls up to my old 
neighborhood, and did not design to go up un- 
less I did have; but nevertheless I all at once 
became impressed that I must go up to my old 
place; and so strong was this feeling, that I 
was constrained to harness my horse and start. 
When I arrived in sight of the residence of 
Mrs. S——, I saw her standing in the road 
looking toward me, and as I drew near she 
feelingly and very earnestly (and to my great 
surprise) expressed her thanks that I had come, 
and said that she had been praying for me to 
come all the morning, as her child was very 
sick and she had no way of sending for me. 

One word more toward the explanation of 
the above phenomena and I have done. One 
fact stands prominent in the above incident— 
the mother’s anxiety for her sick child and her 
prayerful anxiety for her physician. I have 
often thought how fervent her thoughts must 
have been, how often she visited the road, and 
how eager her gaze in the direction of my 
home! then the fact, also, that those burning 
desires produced an effect upon me that 
brought me to her side. I think a better name 
would Be brain telegraph, or telegram. 

With reference to the premonition of the night 
visits, in every instance the patient had been 
taken ill during the day, but not very seriously. 
The mother had often wanted to send, but the 
men were at work in the field, and it Was not 
convenient. As night approached, the patient 
grew worse, and the parents’ anxiety increased, 
often thinking about the doctor and putting off 
sending for him, hoping that the domestic ap- 
pliances might relieve, until the case grew 
worse and the crisis was reached, when the 
message must be sent. The above are the 
facts ; let him satisfactorily solve them who can. 

Yours truly, W. E. R., M.D. 

[This subject promises to elicit considerable 
attention. All delicately organized minds have 
had experiences similar to those herein given. 
We shall be glad to receive further testimony 
from well-authenticated sources. Facts are 
plentiful, but what of its philosophy? The 
causes are what we want.—Eb.] 

ee 

At a festival party of old and young, the 
question was asked: Which season of life is 
most happy? After being freely discussed by 
the guests, it was referred for answer to the 
host, upon whom was the burden of fourscore 
years, He asked if they had not noticed a 
group of trees before the dwelling, and said: 
“ When the spring comes, and in the soft air the 
buds are breaking on the trees, and these are 
covered with blossoms, I think how beautiful 
is spring! And when the summer comes, and 
covers the trees with its heavy foliage, and sing- 
ing birds are all among the branches, I think 
how beautiful is summer! When autumn loads 
them with golden fruit, and their leaves bear the 
gorgeous tint, I think how beautiful is autumn! 
And when it is sere winter, and there is neither 
foliage nor fruit, then I look up, and through 
the leafless branches, as I could never until 
now, I see the stars shine through.” 
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ONE. 
BY ANNIE L. MUZZER. 


Szarcurine the dusty tomes of centuries, 
Wherein the histories of men are writ, 
We find sometimes a son! that seems to sit 
Like a serene indweller of the skies, 
Above the heat, the passion, and the strife, 
The pomps and pleasures of this lower life. 





The plague-like ills that fall on other men 

Light on him too; but with his steadfast face 

Set against cloud and storm, he seeks to trace 
Through all a hidden vein of good; and when 

His sense espies it, all the toil and pain 

Which brought him wisdom, he but counts as gain. 


On him the storms of Fate may madly beat, 
And evil Fortune hold him az a mark ; 
Sin may spread nets to catch him i’ the dark, 
And cunning pitfalls yawn beneath his feet ; 
But, with his hand in - vd’s, he springeth clear 
Of snare and pit, and hath no thought of fear. 


The hounds of Envy bay upon his track ; 
And secret Hate, that dareth not to hunt 
In open day, nor meet him front to front, 
Twangeth her poison arrows at his back ; 
He passes, thinking of that rabble crew 
Of whom Christ said, ** They know not what they do.” 


He judges not his erring brother man ; 
Pity doth move his heart, remembering all 
The sweet deceits that lured him to his fall, 
And that however wisely he may plan, 
Who fears not God, but trusts in his own might, 
Can not but lose his way and miss the right. 


On Truth the structure of his life is built, 
Nor all the jostlings of Pride and Power | 
Can move him from his fortress, his strong tower; 
While wily Falsehood, conscious of its guilt, 
Lurks to its hiding-place, he stands secure, 
Knowing his basis firm, his building sure. 


No doubt lives in his soul ; Time's breath doth swell . 
The world-ship’s shining sails, and on she strains, 
Storms burst, her crew revolt, confusion reigns, 

And all seems rushing toward the port of Hell ; 

No doubt hath he who learns in Wiedom’s school 
That God omnipotent through all doth rule. 
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GREAT MEN—SMALL HEADS. 





A VALUED correspondent sends us the follow- 
ing sprightly letter, and we cordially give it a 
place: 

Eprron PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL:—In your April 
number you have an elaborate article to prove that Napo- 
leon’s head was very large. Now, as you have proved 
that his head was very large, can you not afford to give 
your readers a list of great men with small, or remark- 
ably small, heads? 

Moore tells us that Byron’s head was remarkably 
small ; and Kippis tells us that the head of Capt. Cook, 
the great navigator, was small. I have seen it in print 
that the head of Voltaire had been recently exhumed, and 
it was found on examination to be not only small, but the 
“bump” of Veneration was developed to an extraordi- 
nary degree. Besides, I know that the head of the im- 
mortal Halleck, whose statue is soon to grace your 
Central Park, did not require a large hat. 

You eeem to lean altogether toward the “ big heads," 
ignoring the small ones. In my experience, which ex- 
tends over some years, I have found more wit in small 
and full-sized heads than in large ones. Why, I know of 
three heads as large as yellow pumpkins, surmounting 
physiques strong and healthy, and withal nothing re- 
markable ; and I know one little pine-apple, Byron head 
which I would not swap for a cart-load of the yellow 
pumpkins ! - 

I believe that John Stuart Mill’s head is small, but per- 
haps he ain't anybody. I remember seeing a cast of the 
head of Sir Isaac Newton in the Yale Medical College, 
which did not strike me as being a great head to look 





at, thongh all must admit his to have bzen a first-class 
intellect. 

The bulk of your readers, I take it, are smal] men with 
small heads, and it would not be amiss to hold out to 
them the hope that they may yet be something with their 
little heads. 

Please give us a list of clever fellows who have made a 
respectable appearance in the world with heads only 22 
inches and under. If you could only afford it, I don’t 
think it would hurt your trade, for surely you must have 
ten times the sale in Liliput that you have in Brobdig- 


Can't you find eleven to put in the same table with 
Byron? Sach a table would lift the pall of black despair 
which is fast falling over the great majority of your read- 
ers. You have done the giants to satiety; vouchsafe a 
few morsels to the starving Tom Thumbs. Don’t cut us 
off entirely. Let us all indulge a hope that God did not 
fix the indelible stamp of littleness upon us from the 
egg? If a man with a small head can't be anybody, and 
Phrenology can prove it to be a law as unerring as the 
planets, why should any but the chosen few attempt any- 
thing? If tape and calipers are infallible measures of 
intellect, one can quickly decide that he must be a 
“hewer of wood and a drawer of water,” provided his 
head does not fill the required number of inches of tape. 
How consoling is the test to the “dig head /” how de- 
pressing to the little head! Very respectfully, your 
reader, a. Re F. 


In response to the foregoing, we have to say 
that the doctrine, “ size the measure of power,” 
is not confined to the human brain alone, but 
to every other realm of physica] things. 
Phrenologists always say, in elucidating the 
subject, that “size is the measure of power, 
other conditions being equal ;” but most people 
who criticise this doctrine, or seek to find ex- 
ceptions to it, utterly fail to study the other con- 
ditions, When we compare objects of given 
size, the quality being the same, we always find 
that there is equality of power. Everybody 
knows that hickory wood makes a good whip- 
stock, ox-bow, or cross-bow, and everybody 
looking at hickory whip-stocks would select 
the largest if he wanted the strongest. Take 
violin strings: we all know that the treble 
string is the weaker, because it is made smaller 
than the others. We compare pine timber with 
pine, oak with oak, hickory with hickory, steel 
with steel, fiddle-string with fiddle-string, and 
we find no trouble with the law of size as a 
measure of power, all the othepconditions being 
understood as equal. The same is applicable 
to horses in regard to muscular power. Of a 
given breed of horses, cattle, or dogs, the larger 
is always understood to be the stronger. But 
timber differs in quality, ranging all the way 
from lignum-vite to the softest bass-wood or 
willow, and the strength and weakness corre- 
spond to quality; and he who does not study 
temperament, and understand it as he would 
the quality of anything else (as most people do 
not), will be constantly making misjudgments 
relative to the power of men, physically and 
mentally. . 

Napoleon had a body and brain of the best 
quality, a most. excellent temperament, and a 
large head; hence the conditions being equal, 
and the head being large, he was the great 
soldier of his age, at least great in force and in- 
telligence; but his top-head was not so high, 
and his moral perceptions were not considered 
quite up to the average of men.- Some men’s 
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heads are very large where Napoleon’s was not 
so amply developed, and they have three times 
his moral force, with perhaps not one-tenth of 
his intellectual capability. 

People greatly err in judgment on the subject 
of largeness and smallness of heads. Persons 
having the same quality of organization differ 
in the form of head, and are perhaps distin- 
guished in some department. Capt. Cook did 
not need a great head to circumnavigate the 
globe. What he needed was large perceptives, 
and the kind of energy which a roving, restless 
nature requires. In regard to the size of 
Byron’s head, we do not believe it was “ re- 
markably small.” Moore had a large head, and 
large in the upper part. Byron’s head, as our 
correspondent infers, was a pine-apple head, 
viz., large at the base, tapering upward; and 
most persons, unless they are physicians, phre- 
nologists, or ethnologists, judge of the size of 
the head by the size of the hat one wears. 
Most readers know that Byron was a dashing, 
reckless fellow, with little care or caution. 
When he said, 

“ Tl publish, right or wrong ; 
Fools are my theme,—let satire be my song,” 
it evinced small Caution, not an extra degree 
of reasoning power, and a great deal of Com- 
bativeness and Destructiveness; hence where 
his hat came, the head was not necessarily 
large ; but below the hat line it was broad and 
amply developed. In the region of the pas- 
sions, there is no doubt Byron’s head was very 
largely developed. Besides, Byron’s tempera- 
ment was very favorable to mental activity. 
He had strong passions, but not high moral 
sentiment. He was an intellectual, imagina- 
tive, passionate animal, that neither “ feared 
God nor regarded man.” He had fierceness of 
passion, clearness of perception, and ample 
imagination, but it was of a sensuous character. 
Those passionate lines indicating the state of 
his moral feeling, show also fine poetic capacity, 
but a low state of character and moral suscep- 
tibility, viz. : 
“My soul ie dark. O quickly string 
The harp I yet can brook to hear, 
And let thy gentle fingers fling 
Ite melting murmurs o’er mine ear. 


But let the strains be wild and deep, 
Nor let your notes of joy be first ; 

I tell thee, minstrel, I must weep, 
Or else this heavy heart will burst ; 


For it bas been by sorrow nursed, 
And ached in sleepless silence long, 
And now "tis doomed to know the worst, 
And break at once, or yield to song.” 

In regard to Voltaire, we remark that we 
happen to have a cast of his head in our col- 
lection, and we find by careful measurement 
that it is 22 inches in circumference, and of 
full size fora man weighing 150 pounds; and 
as we suppose him to have been relatively 
small, his head was large for his body. YVol- 
taire was remarkable for the fineness and in- 
tensity of his temperament. He was as fine as 
silk compared with hemp, and intense and 
terse in his constitution. His Veneration was 
large, and his character was in harmony with 
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it. He was the veriest sycophant to power and 
to men of influence ; and we are informed that 
he built a chapel in a small town in France, and 
on the door-cap had this inscription engraved : 
“Dedicated to God by Voltaire.” He was 
simply a deist, and ridiculed the Christian’s 
idea of the Trinity. The Jews are deists, but 
they are not called infidels, though they do not 
accipt Jesus as the Messiah. Voltaire lived at 
an age and in a country in which skepticism 
and ridicule were very common 

We have seen the poet Halleck, and were 
impressed with the idea that his head was of 
good size ; and lest the world should have as 
much controversy relative to it as there has 
been respecting the head of Byron, we think 
we shall take some pains soon to ascertain just 
how large a hat he wore. Asa poet, Halleck 
was not prolific; and it has been a standing 
criticism that the chief defect in his writing 
was that he wrote so little. But Halleck 
seemed to be well proportioned in body and 
brain. 

In respect to the head of John Stuart Mill, 
we do not propose to discuss the question until 
we have some more positive evidence than 
a mere “belief.” Probably the Isaac Newton 
bust in the New Haven college is not a cast 
from his head, but a model, and therefore not 
a scientific representative of his case. 


We are aware that men having heads as big 
as “a pumpkin,” with strong and healthy 
physiques, may not be remarkable for talent, or 
for any high degree of mental activity or 
power. Does not our correspondent know of a 
plenty of great, loose-made horses that are not 
half so strong and spry as a light, compact pony ? 
A head and body that are coarse, beefy, and flab- 
by, with poor conditions, can not be expected to 
amount to much, any more than a great. chest- 
nut rail can be tough like a hickory pole half 
its size. Observers must always understand 
and take proper account of temperament, or 
they will be comparing tow-strings with fiddle- 
strings, hickory handspikes with pine bean- 
poles, and be led into all sorts of mistakes. 

It is true that the majority of men have not 
large heads, and it is also true that the majority 
of men are not great men. Occasionally we 
find a small man who is tough and wiry, and 
he will do more work than some great broad- 
sided man. A two-year-old bull will master a 
Durham ox three times his size ; a game-cock, 
organized for sprightliness and spirit, will con- 
quer an acre of coarse-grained, clumsy Shang- 
haies, and nobody doubts that the difference 
existing in their organization gives the smaller 
bird or beast the mastery. 

Our correspondent asks us to give a list of 
clever fellows who have made a respectable 
appearance in the world with heads of only 22 
inches and under. Aaron Burr had a 22-inch 
head, and was onc of the finest-grained men in 
the world; but there was not quite brain 
enough in the top-head to regulate his passions 
and selfish propensities, yet he had talent, and 
exemplified it. The term “ great men” is often 
misapplied. We go out into the world and 
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find a man with large Calculation, and he be- 
comes a great arithmetician. Zerah Colburn 
was ‘one of these men, but his greatness was 
partial, yet he became known and noted the 
world over, without a large head. Another 
has large Constructiveness, and becomes an in- 
ventor, a cunning worker in all sorts of mechan- 
ism. He may not be a man of pride, prudence, 
ambition, strong affection, or strong force of 
character ; he may not even have a strong gen- 
eral intellect, and his head might be compara- 
tively small, yet he would be great in the de- 
partment of mechanism, but not so great as he 
would have been with all the organs amply 
developed, and body enough to sustain them. 
Another has theatrical or oratorical talent. 
Another has musical talent or artistic talent, 
but not great general talent, and would make 
perhaps a poor financier, a miserable adminis- 
trator of affairs. Another is a genius at mak- 
ing money, and don’t know anything else. 
Nothing is more common than to find men in 
society who have splendid special abilities, 
without having general talent. They are suc- 
cessful in special lines of efforts, but their gen- 
eral capacity is only medium. This is true of 
certain phrenologists. Then, again, we find 
what our friend would call small heads, that 
are so harmonious in balance, and have such a 
fineness and strength of temperament, and such 
favorable circumstances, as to call out and train 
all the faculties, and enable the person to ex- 
emplify excellence, if not greatness, in every 
department to which he devotes his attention. 
A diamond need not be large to cut glass, for 
it is done with one sharp corner; and we may 


| remark, in closing, that a want of culture sends 





to the grave “ many a mute, inglorious Milton,” 
many a genius who might have made himself 
largely serviceable to the world, and sent his 
name down the ages. 

Many a farmer who follows the plow, and 
can scarcely write his name, and has only 
the culture and the opportunity to represent 
good, sound common sense, needs but to have 
his mental ax ground on the stone of education 
to enable him to hew his way to the highest 
seats of knowledge and power. Brain requires 
culture, and many a head of moderate size, 
good quality, harmoniously developed, and 
properly trained, not only wins success, but 
triumph. Nevertheless, we suppose the same 
person with a larger head and body, and the 
same quality of mental and physical constitu- 
tion, would take « superior rank if the brain 
were large instead of medium. A gold dollar 
is just as perfect as a gold eagle, and, as far as 
it goes, is just as effective, but it does not go so 
far. A spy-glass is not a telescope, nor is a 
pocket-pistol a cannon. The size of brain, 
other things—such as quality, health, culture, 
etc.—being equal, is the measure of power. 

oe 


To be free from desire is money; to be free 
from the rage of perpetually buying something 
new is a certain revenue; to be content with 


what we possess constitutes the greatest and 
most certain of riches.—Cicero. 





oe 


SPRING. 


How beautiful is the sun of spring-time, so 
soft, mellow, and rich in its glow, warming 
into renewed activity all orgahic life! Human 
nature seems then to rise in the scale of being, 
to shake off the sloth and sluggishness which 
chill Hiems induced, and to stretch itself and 
smooth out the creases and wrinkles of com- 
parative inactivity. But the most beautiful 
thought of all is, that God is in all this beauty, 
all this re-creation and re-animation; that his 
Spirit breathes the warmth and dispels the chill 
which struck us to the heart and cramped our 
energies. The genial sun, rising in his maj- 
esty, Once more asserts his supremacy and 
strength, and everywhere exercises the genial 
influences which warmth and light impart. So 
the Sun of Righteousness will rise with healing 
in his wings forever, if the heart will but 
stretch forth the hand and breathe the prayer 
of solicitation. 

“Wake from thy winter, sad heart, and 
sing ;” rejoice with nature; see in the glow 
of joy about you more than sufficient reason 
for hearty pleasure and satisfaction. It 
is picasant to witness the gradual change 
wrought by nature in spring-time, to observe 
the resurrection into life of the tree and shrub, 
which a short time before seemed all withered 
and dead. Apt symbol of our souls, of their 
immortality, and of that great resurrection 
which will take place when this earthly dis- 
pensation shall have been completed, and the 
mighty angel shall declare that “ time shall be 
no more.” Then the soul shall take on a new 
life, then it will rise in the strength of a new- 
made immortality. H. 8. D. 


eh a 


THE COMING TIME. 





*T1s coming—yes, tis coming ; 
The time is coming fast, 

When justice shall no longer 
Be molded by the past. 


No more shall creed or dogma 
Distort the human soul, 

Or dark’ning superstition 
Reign monarch o’er the whole. 


We shall not judge our neighbor, 
Or speak a word of ill 

Against a fellow-brother, 
But have to all good-will. 


We shall not seek to cover 

Our deeds from others’ sight ; 
But every word and action 

Be open to the light, 


No more shall truth be prostrate, 
While ignorance and sin 

Stalk boldly through the nations, 
And countless plaudits win. 


The course of things is changing, 
We see it every day ; 

And in the coming future 
The truth will hold the sway. 


oe oe 


A HEAD properly constituted can accommo- 
date itself to whatever pillows the vicissitudes 
of fortune may place under it. 
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THE PLANCHETTE MYSTERY. 


(CONTINUED. ] 
THEORY OF A FLOATING, AMBIENT MENTALITY. 


b=g/T is supposed by those who hold this theory, or rather hypothesis, 
| that the assumed floating, ambient mentality is an aggregate ema- 
v4.) nation from the minds of those present in the circle ; that this men- 
tality is clothed, by some mysterious process, with a force analogous to 
what it possesses in the living organism, by which force it is enabled, 
under certain conditions, to move physical bodies and write or otherwise 
express its thoughts; and that in its expression of the combined intelli- 
gence of the circle, it generally follows the strongest mind, or the mind 
that is otherwise best qualified or conditioned to give current to the 
thought. Although the writer of the interesting article, entitled “ Plan- 
chette in a New Character,” in Putnam’s Monthly for December, 1868, 
disclaims, at the commencement of his lucubration, all theories on the 
subject, yet, after collating his facts, he shows a decided leaning to the 
foregoing theory as the nearest approach to a satisfactory explanation. 
“ Floating, combined intelligence brought to bear upon an inanimate ob- 
ject,” “active intellectual principle afloat in the circumambient air,” 
are the expressions he uses as probably affording some light on the sub- 
ject. This isa thought on which, as concerns its main features, many 
others have rested, not only in this country but in Europe, especially in 
England, as I am told bya friend who recently visited several sections of 
Great Britain where forms of these mysterious phenomena prevail. 

The first difficulty that stands in the way of this hypothesis is that it 
supposes a thing which, if true, is quite as mysterious and inexplicable 
as the mystery which it purports to explain. How is it that an “intel- 
lectual principle” can detach itself from an intellectual being, of whose 
personality it formed the chief ingredient, and become an outside, objec- 
tive, “ floating,” and “ cireumambient” entity, with a capability of think- 
ing, willing, acting, and expressing thought, in which the original 
possessor of the emanated principle often has no conscious participation ? 
And after you have told us this, then tell us how the “intellectual prin- 
ciple,” not only of one, but of several persons can emanate from them, 
become “ floating” and “ambient,” and then, losing separate identity, 
conjoin and form one active communicating agent with the powers afore- 
said? And after you have removed from these mere assumptions the 
aspect of physical and moral impossibility, you will have another task to 
perform, and that is to show us how this emanated, “combined,” “ float- 
ing,” “ circumambient” intelligence can sometimes assume an individual 
and seemingly personal character of its own, totally distinct from, and, in 
some features, even antagonistic to, all the characters in the circle in 
which the “ emanation” is supposed fo have its origin ? 

It is not denied now that the answers and communications of Plan- 
chette (and of the influence acting through other channels) often do ex- 
hibit a controlling influence of the mind of the medium or of other 
persons in the circle. But no theory should ever be considered as ex- 
plaining a mystery unless it covers the whole ground of that mystery, 
Even, therefore, should we consider the theory of the “floating intelli- 
gence” of the circle reproducing itself in expression, as explaining that 
part of the phenomenon which identifies itself with the minds of the 
circle (which it does not), what shall be said of those cases in which the 
phenomena exhibit characteristics which are sui generis, and can not pos- 
sibly have been derived from the minds of the circle ? 

That phenomena of the latter class are sometimes exhibited is not only 
proved by many other facts that might be cited, but is clearly exemplified 
by this same writer in Putnam’s Magazine. The intelligence whose per- 
formances and communications he relates seems to stand out with a 
character and individuality as strongly marked and as distinct from any 
and all in the circle as any one of them was distinct from another. This 
individuality was first shown by giving its own pet names to the differ- 
efit persons composing the circle—“ Flirt,” “Clarkey,” “Hon. Clarke,” 
“The Angel,” and “Sassiness.” The young lady designated by the last 
sobriquet, after it had been several times repeated, petitioned to be indi- 
cated thereafter “only by the initial ‘S,” which the impertinent scrib- 
bler accorded only so far as omitting all the letters except the five 8’s, so 

that she was afterward recognized as “8.8.8.8.8.” 


The writer further says : 


“Tt is always respectful to ‘Hon. Clarke,’ and when pressed to state 
what it thought of him, answered that he was ‘a good skipper,’ a repu- 
tation fairly earned by his capacity for managing a fleet of small boats. 
But we were not contented with so vague an answer, and our urgent de- 
mand for an analysis of his character produced the reply: ‘ A: native 


crab apple, but spicy and sweet when ripe’ * * * When asked togo 
on, it wrote: ‘Ask me Hon. Clarke’s character again, and I will flee to 
the realms of imperishable woe; or, as Tabitha is here, say I’ll pull your 
nose;’ and on being taunted with its incapacity to fulfill the threat, it 
wrote: ‘ Metaphorically speaking, of course.’ Not satisfied with this 
rebuff, on another occasion the subject was again pursued, and the 
answer elicited as follows: ‘Yes, but you can’t fool me. I said nay 
once, and when I says nay I means nay.’ [A mind of és own, pay 
More than once it has lapsed into the same misuse of the verb, as: ‘ 
not only believes it, but I knows it; and again: ‘You asks and I 
answers, because Iam here’ * * * 

“ Again, on being remonstrated with for illiteracy, it defended itself by 
saying : ‘I always was a bad speler’ (sic); an orthographical blunder that 
no one in the room was capable of making. But on the whole, our 
Planchette is a scientific and cultivated intellierence, of more than aver- 
age order, though it may be, at times, slightly inaccurate in orthog- 
raphy, and occasionally quote incorrectly; I must even confess that 
there are moments when its usual elegance of diction lapses into slang 
terms and abrupt contradictions. But, after all, though we flatter our- 
selves that as a family we contain rather more than ordinary intelligence, 
still it is more than a match for us.” 

Who can fail to perceive, from these quotations and admissions, the 
marked and distinctive individuality of the intelligence that was here 
manifested, as being of itself totally fatal to the idea of derivation from 
the circle ? 

But not only was this intelligence distinctive, but in several instances 
even antagonistic to that existing in the circle, as in the case reported 
as follows : 

“Some one desiring to pose this ready writer, asked for its theory of 
the Gulf Stream ; which it announced without hesitation to be ‘ Turmoil 
in the water produced by conglomeration of icebergs.’ Objection was 
made that the warmth of the waters of the natural phenomenon rather 
contradicted this original view of the subject; to which Planchette 
tritely responded: ‘ Friction produces heat.’ ‘ But how does friction 
produce heat in this case?’ pursued the questioner. ‘ Light a match, 
was the inconsequent answer—Planchette evidently believing that the 
pupil was ignorant of first principles. ‘But the Gulf Stream flows north ; 
how, then, can the icebergs accumulate at its source?’ was the next inter- 
rogation ; which elicited the contemptuous reply: ‘ There is as much ice 
and snow at the south pole as at the north, ignorant Clarkey,’ ‘ But it 
flows from the Gulf of Mexico?’ pursued the undismayed. ‘ You've got 
me there, unless it flows underground,’ was the cool and unexpected re- 
tort ; and it wound up by declaring, sensibly, that, after all, ‘it is a meet- 
ing of the north and south Atlantic currents, which collide, and the eddie 
(sic) runs northward.’ [At another time,] on being twice interrogated in 
Te d toa subject, it replied tartly: ‘I hate to be asked if I am sure of 
a fact. 

Now, what could have been this intelligence which thus insisted upon 
preserving and asserting its individuality so distinctly as to forbid all 
reasonable hypothesis of a compounded derivation from. the minds of 
the circle, even were such a thing possible? A fairy, perhaps, snugly 
cuddled up under the board so as to elude observation. Friend 
“ Clarkey,” try again, for surely ¢his time you are a little befogged, or else 
the present writer is more so. 


“TO DAIMONION ” (THE DEMON). 

There was published, several years ago, by Gould & Lincoln, Boston, 
a little work entitled: “To Damronion, oR THE SprerruaL Meprom. 
Its nature illustrated by the history of its uniform mysterious manifestations 
when unduly excited. By Traverse Ouprre.p.” This author deals 
largely in quotations from ancient writers in illustration of his subject, 
and as an attempt to explain the mysteries of clairvoyance, trance, second- 
sight, “ spirit-knockings,” intelligent movements of physical bodies with- 
out hands, etc., his work has claims to our attention which do not 
usually pertain to the class of works to which it belongs. ‘ To Daimo- 
nion.” (the demon), or the “ spiritual medium,” he supposes to be the spir- 
itus mundi, or the spirit of the universe, which formed so large an element 
in the cosmological theories of many ancient philosophers; and this, 
“when unduly excited ” (whatever that may mean), he supposes to be the 
medium, not only of many psychic and apparently preternatural phe- 





nomena described in the writings of all previous ages, but also of the simi- 
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lar phenomena of modern times, of which it is now admitted that 
Planchettism is only one of the more recently developed phases. For 
some reason, which seemed satisfactory to him, but which w2 fear he has 
not made clear or convincing to the mass of his readers, this writer as- 
sumes it as more than probable that this spiritus mundi—a living essence 
which surrounds and pervades the world, and even the whole universe— 
is identical with the “ nervous principle” which connects the soul with 
the body,—in all this unconsciously reaffirming nearly the exact theory 
first propounded by Mesmer, in explanation of the phenomena of 
“animal magnetism,” so called. Quotations are given from Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Cicero, Pliny, Galen, and many others, referring to phenomena 
well known in the times in which these severaFwriters lived, and which 
he supposes can be explained only on the general hypothesis here set 


forth ; and ix tic same category of marvels, to be explained in the same | 


way, h< places the performances of the snake-charmers, clairvoyants, 
thougat-readers, etc., of modern Egypt and India. 

This spiritus mundi, or “ nervous principle,” to which he supposes the 
ancients referred when they spoke of “ the demon,” is, according to his 
theory, the medium, or menstruum, by which, under certain conditions 
of “ excitement,” the thoughts and potencies of one mind, with its affec- 
tions, emotions, volitions, etc., flow into another, giving rise to reflex 
expressions, which, to persons ignorant of this principle, have seemed 
possible only as the utterances of outside and supermundane intelligences. 
And as this same spiritus mundi, or demon, pervades and connects the 
mind equally with all physical bodies, in certain other states of “ excite- 
ment” it moves those physical bodies, or makes sounds upon them, ex- 
pressing intelligence—that intelligence always being a reflex of the mind 
of the person who, consciously or unconsciously, served as the exciting 
agent. 

Whatever elements of truth this theory, in a different mode of applica- 
tion, might be found to possess, in the form in which it is here presented 
it is encumbered by two or three difficulties which altogether secm fatal. 
In the first place, it wears upon its face the appearance of a thing “fixed 
up” to meet an emergency, and which would never have been thought 
of except by a mind pressed almost to a state of desperation by the want 
of a theory to account for a class of facts. Look at it: “ The spirit of the 
world identical with the nervous principle” !—the same, “ when unduly 
excited,” the medium by which a mind may unconsciously move other 
minds and organisms, or even dead matter, in the expression of its own 
thoughts! Where is the shadow of proof? Is it anything more than the 
sheerest assumption ? 

Then again: even if this mere assumption were admitted for truth, it 
would not account for that large class of facts referred to in the course of 
our remarks on the “ Electrical theory,” unless this spiritus mundi, demon, 
nervous principle, or spiritual medium, is made at once not only the 
“medium,” but the intelligent and designing source of the communica- 
tion ; for, as we have said before, it would be perfectly useless to deny 
that thoughts are sometimes communicated through the Planchette and 
similar channels, which positively never had any existence in the minds 
of any of the persons visibly present. 

And then, too, in relation to the nature of the demon, or demons: 
the theory of the ancients, from whose representative minds this writer 
has quoted, was notoriously quite different from that which he has given. 
The ancients recognized good demons and evil demons. The demon of 
Socrates was regarded by him as an invisible, individual intelligence. A 
legion of demons were in one instance cast out by Christ from the body 
of a man whom they had infested; we can hardly suppose that these 
were simply a legion of “nervous principles” or “souls of the world.” 
What those demons were really understood to be in those days, may be 
learned from a passage in the address of Titus to his army, when en- 
camped before Jerusalem, in which, in order to remove from their minds 
the fear of death in battle, he says : 

“For what man of virtue is there who does not know that those souls 
which are severed from their fleshy bodies in battles by the sword, are 
received by the ether, that purest of elements, and joined to that com- 
pany which are placed among the stars; that they me good demons 
and propitious heroes, and show themselves as such to their posterity 
afterward ?”—Josephus, Wars of the Jews, B. VI., chap. 1, sev. 5. 


Hesiod and many others might be quoted to the same purpose ; but let 


this suffice as to the character and origin of these demons; and it may 
suffice also for the theory of Zo Daimonion, as to the particular mystery 
here to be explained. 


IT IS SOME PRINCIPLE OF NATURE AS YET UNKNOWN. 

If there is any wisdom in this theory, it is so profound that we “ don’t 
see it.” It looks very much to us as though this amounted only to the 
saying that “all we know about the mystery is, that it is unknown ; all 
the explanation that we can give of it is, that it is inexplicable ; and that 
the only theory of it is, that it has no theory.” Thus it leaves the matter 
just where it was before, and we should not have deemed this saying 
worthy of the slightest notice had we not heard and read so much grave 
discussion on the subject, criticising almost every other theory, and then 
|concluding with the complacent announcement of the writer’s or 





| speaker's theory as superior to all others, that “it is some principle or 
Sorce of nature as yet unknown !” 


THEORY OF THE AGENCY OF DEPARTED SPIRITS. 


| This theory apparently has both merits and difficulties, which at 
| present we can only briefly notice. Among the strong points in its 
| favor, the first and most conspicuous one is, that it accords with what 
| this mysterious intelligence, in all its numerous forms of manifestathor, 
has steadily, against all opposition, persisted in claiming for itself, from 
| its first appearance, over twenty years ago, till this day. And singularly 
enough, it appears as a fact which, perhaps, should be stated asa portion 
of the history of these phenomena, that years before public attention and 
investigation were challenged by the first physical-manifestation that 
claimed a spiritual origin, an approaching and general revisitation of de- 
parted human spirits was, in several instances, the burden of remarkable 
predictions. I have in my possession a little book, or bound pamphlet, 
entitled, “A Return of Departed Spirits,” and bearing the imprint, 
“ Philadelphia : Published by J. R. Colon, 2034 Chestnut Street, 1843,” in 
which is contained an account of strange phenomena which occurred 
among the Shakers at New Lebanon, N. Y., during the early part of that 
year. In the language of the author: “ Disembodied spirits began to 
take possession of the bodies of the brethren and sisters; and thus, by 
using them as instruments, made themselves known by speaking through 
the individuals whom they had got into.” The writer then goes on to 
| describe what purported to be the visitations of hundreds in that way, 
| from different nations and tribes that had lived on earth in different ages 
—the consistency of the phenomena being maintained throughout. I 
have conversed with leading men among the Shakers of the United 
States concerning this affair, and they tell me that the visitation was not 
confined to New Lebanon, but extended, more or less, to all the Shaker 
communities in the United States—not spreading from one to another, 
but appearing nearly simultaneously in all. They also tell me that the 
phenomena ceased about as suddenly as they appeared ; and that when 
the brethren were assembled, by previous appointment, to take leave of 
their spirit-guests, they were exhorted by the latter to treasure up these 
things in their hearts; to say nothing about them to the world’s people, 
but to wait patiently, and soon they (the spirits) would return, and make 
their presence known to the world generally. 

During the interval between the autumn of 1845 and the spring of 
1847, a book, wonderful for its inculcations both of truth and error, was 
dictated in the mesmeric state by an uneducated boy—A. J. Davis—in 
which the following similar prediction occurs: 

“Tt is a truth that spirits commune with one another while one is in 
the body and the other in the higher spheres—and this, too, when the 
person in the body is unconscious of the influx, and hence can not be 
convinced of the fact; and this truth will ere long present itself in the 
form of a living demonstration. And the world wiil hail with delight 
the ushering in of that era when the interiors of men will be opened, and 
the spiritual communion will be established, such as is now being enjoyed 
arte inhabitants of Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn.”—at. Div. Rev., pp. 675, 

Eight months after the book containing this passage was published, 
and more than a year after the words here quoted were dictated and 
written, strange rapping sounds were heard in an obscure family in an 
obscure village in the western part of New York. On investigation, 
those sounds were found to be connected with intelligence, which, rap- 
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ping at certain letters of the alphabet as it was called over, spelled sen- 
tences, and claimed to be a spirit. The phenomena increased, assumed 
many other forms, extended to other mediums, and rapidly spread, not 
only all over this country, but over the civilized world. And wherever 
this intelligence has been interrogated under conditions which itself pre- 
scribes for proper answers, its great leading and persistent response to 
the question, “ What are you?” has been, “ We are spirits/” Candor 
also compels us to admit that this claim has been perseveringly main- 
tained against the combined opposition of the great mass of intelligent 
and scientific minds to whom the world has looked for its guidance ; and 
so successfully has it been maintained, that its converts are now num- 
bered by millions, gathered, not from the ranks of the ignorant and 
superstitious, but consisting mostly of the intelligent and thinking middle 
classes, and of many persons occupying the highest positions in civil and 
social life. 

At first its opponents met it with expressions of utter contempt and 
cries of “humbug.” Many ingenious and scientific persons volunteered 
their efforts to expose the “ trick ;” and if they seemed, in some instances, 
to meet with momentary success in solving the mystery, the next day 
would bring with it some new form of the phenomenon to which none of 
their theories would apply. Being finally discouraged by repeated fail- 
ures to explain the hidden cause of these wonders, they withdrew frem 
the field, and for many years allowed the matter to go by default; and 
only within the last twelvemonth has investigation of the subject been 
re-aroused by the introduction into this country of the little instrument 
called “the Planchette”—an instrument which, to our certain know}- 
edge, was used at least ten years ago in France, and that, too, as a sup- 
posed means of communicating with departed spirits. 

This little board has been welcomed as a “ toy” or a “ game” into thou- 
sands of families, without suspicion of its having the remotest connection 
with so-called “ Spiritualism.” The cry has been raised, 

“ Quidquid id est, timmeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 

but too late! The Trojan walls are everywhere down; the wooden 
horse is already dragged into the city with all the armed heroes con- 
cealed in its bowels; the battle has commenced, and must be fought out 
to the bitter end, as best it may be; and in the numerous magazine and 
newspaper articles that have lately appeared on the subject, we have 
probably only the beginning of a clash of arms which must terminate one 
way or another. 

Should our grave and learned philosophers find themselves overcome 
by this little three-legged spider, it will be mortifying ; but in order to 
avoid that result, we fear they will have to do better than they have done 
yet. 

On the other hand, before the Spiritualists can be allowed to claim the 
final victory in this contest, they should, it seems to me, be required to 
answer the following questions in a manner satisfactory to the highest 
intelligence and the better moral and religious sense of the community : 

Why is it that “spirits” communicating through your mediums, by 
Planchette or otherwise, can not relate, plainly and circumstantially, any 
required incident of their lives, as a man would relate his history to a 
friend, instead of dealing so much in vague and ambiguous generalities, 
as they almost always do, and that, too, often in the bad grammar or 
bad spelling of the medium? Or, as a question allied to this, why is it 
that what purports to be the same spirit, generally, if not always, fails, 
when trial is made, to identify himself in the same manner through any 
two different mediums? Or, as another question still allied to the above, 
why is it that your Websters, Clays, Calhouns, and others, speaking 
through mediums, so universally give the idea that they have deteriorated 
in intellect since they passed into the spirit-world? And why is it that 
so little discourse or writing that possesses real merit, and so much that 
is mere drivel, has come through your mediums, if spirits are the authors ? 
And why does it so often happen that the spirits—if they are spirits— 
cannot communicate anything except what is already in the mind of the 
medium, or at least of some other person present? It does not quite 
answer these questions to say that the medium is “ wndeveloped,” unless 
you explain to us precisely on what principle the undevelopment affects 
the case. A speaking-trumpet may be “ undeveloped "—cracked or 
wanting in some ot its parts, so as to deteriorate the sound made through 


it; but we should at least expect that a man speaking through it would 
speak his own thoughts, and not the thoughts of the trumpet. 

And then, looking at this subject in its moral and social aspects, 
the question should be answered: Why, on the supposition that these 
communications really come from immortal spirits, have they made so 
little progress, during the twenty years that they have been with us, in 
elevating the moral and social standard of human nature, in making 
better husbands and wives, parents and children, citizens and philan- 
thropists, in drawing mankind together in harmony and charity, and 
founding and endowing great institutions for the elevation of the race? 
Rather may we not ask, in all kindness, why is it that the Spiritualist 
community has been little more than a Babel from the beginning to the 
present moment ? 

Or, ascending to the class of themes that come under the head of 
Religion: Why is it that prayer is so generally ignored, and the worship 
of God regarded as an unworthy superstition? Why is it that in the 
diatribes, dissertations, and speeches of those who profess to act under 
the sanction of the “spirits,” we have a reproduction of so much of the 
slang and ribaldry of the infidels of the last century, and of the German 
Rationalism of the present, which is now being rejected by the Germans 
themselves? And why is it that in their references to the great lights of 
the world, we so often have Confucius, Jesus Christ, and William 
Shakspeare jumbled up into indistinguishability ? 

I do not say that all these questions may not be answered consistently 
with the claims of the spiritual hypothesis, but I do say that before our 
Spiritualist friends can have a right to expect the better portion of man- 
kind to drink down this draft of philosophy which they have mixed, they 
must at least satisfy them that there is no poison in it. 

Having thus exhibited these several theories, and, to an extent, dis- 
cussed them pro et contra, it is but fair that we should now ask Planchette 


—using that name in a liberal sense—what is her theory of the whole 
matter? Perhaps it may be said that after raising this world of curiosity 
and doubt in the public mind as to its own origin and true nature, we 
have some semblance of a right to hold this mysterious intelligence re- 
sponsible for a solution of the difficulty it has created ; and perhaps if 
we are a little skillful in putting our questions, and occasionally call in 
the aid of Planchette’s brothers and sisters, and other members of this 
mysterious family, we may obtain some satisfactory results. 
(Planchette’s own theory, and conclusion, in our next.) 


SLEEP. 


THOUGH we are well acquainted with the phenomenon of sleep, it is a 
singularly strange one. Suppose we had never seen a sleeping creature 
we should scarcely have believed that such a thing as sleep was possible. 
We should have deemed it absurd to think of life being reduced to a 
condition of apparent lifelessness ; of consciousness itself being rendered 
unconscious, and yet have the power to return to perception after the 
short space of six or seven hours, not knowing, except by the clock, that 
it had actually been both unperceiving and unconscious for such a length 
of time. That man, full as he is of spirit, life, and energy, should lie 
down motionless like a stone, and become for a time blind, deaf, and 
dumb—that he should be shut out wholly from the impressions of the 
outer world for half a dozen hours, as if away on an errand to some other 
quarter of the universe, and yet be capable of being called back in a 
second of time by a touch of the arm or a shout into the ear—is a mys- 
tery, yet it is none the less a fact. It has perplexed the minds of the 
greatest thinkers; and Pyrrho, the ancient skeptic, after having exhaust- 
ed his brain in ng to understand it, at length declared he did not 
know which was the real human life—the sleeping or the waking. “ Do 
we,” he asked, “dream during the night what we have experienced 
during-the vy Or do we during the day dream about what we have 
experienced during the night?” —Sunday Magazine. 

[Our answer would be, “A little of both for most folks.” Some are 
always dreamy; others seldom or never dream. It is according to 
temperament. A dull, opaque mind simply becomes totally unconscious 
and snores away till his body has been recuperated, when he wakes to 
eat and work; whereas a mental or nervous temperament sleeps, as it 
were, with one eye open, or with half the faculties still awake. The 
best balanced mind and body, the one in the best condition of health 
and the one in right relations to the laws of nature and of God, will 





experience the best, the sweetest sleep.] 



































On Ethnologn. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which is made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Sparsheim. 





NATIONALITY IN VOICES. 


At the last ordinary meeting of the Anthro- 
pological Society of London, Sir Duncan Gibb, 
Bart., read a paper “On the Character of the 
Voice in the Nations of Asia and Africa, con- 
trasted with that in the Nations of Europe,” 
of which the following is an abstract: The 
subject was quite new, and difficult to handle 
from the comparatively few fucts bearing upon 
it; the author, however, trusted to these and to 
his general experience in its elucidation. The 
voice of the Chinese and Japanese was of low 
power, feeble compass, and whining in its tone, 
possessing at times a sort of metallic twang. 
Among the natives of Tartary, Thibet, and 
Mongolia, the voice was stronger, louder, more 
powerful, yet still more partaking of the metal- 
lic twang. The Chinese female voice was not 
inferior in power to that of the male sex. The 
metallic and “defending” tones of the voice in 
those people were a well-marked and distinct- 
ive peculiarity. In India and Burmah the voice 
was generally soft and very feminine, not so 
powerful as shrill. The natives of the hills 
had a more robust voice than those in the 
plains; the former possessing a somewhat me- 


tallic twang, and the latter a plaintive and | 


whining tone. In Africa the negro was taken 
as the type, whose larynx was of intermediate 
proportions between the Chinese and Tartars, 


but differed from all otker races of mankind in | 


certain peculiarities, which the author describ- 
ed. The negro wanted vocal power in whatev- 
er part of the world he was placed, but possess- 
ed the elements of a bellowing or roaring voice 
—a deafening noisy sound, without harmony or 
distinctness. In speaking, the voice was smooth 
and harmonious, or rough and husky. Con- 
sidered generally, the various nations of Eu- 
rope are possessed of strong, powerful, sono- 
rous, and harsh voices; variations as to char- 
acter and tone might, and did exist, but, as a 
rule, they all agree in power, full compass, 
range, clearness, and loudness of sound. The 
German had the most powerful voice in Eu- 
rope, for reasons which the author gave ; but in 
strength of voice he must yield to the Tartar, 
who, without exception, has the most powerful 
voice of any race in the world. The condi- 
tion of the larynx, with length of the vocal 
chords, and other circumstances bearing on 
the subject in the various nations of the three 
great continents, were considered, and the 
reason given for the general conclusions ar- 
rived at. 
ew eee 

A Day or two ago a workman, excavating in 
a gravel pit on the bank of the Wabash River, 
near Vincennes, Indiana, unearthed a consid- 
erable quantity of silver plate, church orna- 
ments, crucifixes, censers, silver candlesticks, 
etc. These articles bore the appearance of 
having been buried half a century or more. 
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ALASEA, AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Wrrn the acquisition of the extensive terri- 
tory of Alaska by the United States, much in- 
terest has been awaked in that previously little- 
known region. The results of Captain Fast’s 
expedition have drawn the attention of scien- 
tific men to the native Alaskans, or more accu- 
rately Aleutians, in an especial manner. It has 
long been a favorite theory or speculation that 
the islands lying between Alaska and Kamt- 
schatka formed the stepping-stone by which a 
primitive race of men in Northern Asia, a race 
either of the Mongolian, or Finnic-Tungusian, 
or Kamtschatka family, crossed to America and 
peopled a portion ofthe continent. The theory is 
plausible enough, when we consider that Behr- 
ing’s Straits can be crossed on the ice in win- 
ter, while the distance itself is but small; still, 
the question must remain unsettled until our 
knowledge in this respect is vastly increased ; 
and therefore we shall content ourselves now 
with simply describing the people as we find 
them. Our engraving represents natives of the 
Aleutian Islands, or the Archipelago of Catha- 
rine—a series of islands between 52° and 55° N. 
and longitude 163° and 190° W., between Amer- 
ica and Kamtschatka, separating the Pacific 
from Behring’s Sea, and forming “an arched in- 
sular bridge” between the northern points of the 
two continents. The islands were discovered 
by Behring in 1728, visited by Captain Cook 
in 1778, and taken possession of by Russia in 
the last century. They then contained a pop- 
ulation of about six thousand souls. The na- 
tives were subsequently converted to Christi- 
anity by Russian missionaries of the diocese of 
Kamtschatka. After 1799 they were governed 
by the Russian-American Fur Company. The 
males, after attaining their majority, were com- 
pelled to serve the Company for four or five 
years, but were paid for their services from the 
furs and game they secured ; after that period 
they were allowed to hunt and fish on their 
ownaccount,selling their game to the Company, 


The Aleutian Islands were for a long time a 
Russian penal colony, whither were banished 
political and social criminals, who were com- 
pelled to hunt for furs. 

The Russians took wives from among the 
natives, and therefore the Aleutian race is now 
very much mixed, and also has decreased in 
number by the introduction of European vices. 
Originally, all the Aleutians lived underground, 
in excavated places from sixty to eighty feet in 
length; their chief occupation consisted in fish- 
ing and hunting seals, walruses, and other sea 
animals; they were good-natured and content- 
ed, providing for all their simple wants them- 
selyes. Their boats, resembling those of the 
Esquimaux, were made of seal-skin, and capa- 
ble of sustaining only one individual. They 
used @ ornament themselves by piercing the 
nose, ears, and lips, and placing through them 
bones, around which glass beads were twisted ; 
but this custom has become extinct; and even 
their dress, which is represented in our picture, 
approaches somewhat that of the Russian. 
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This dress is not ill adapted to the wants of 
the native wearers. A long white shirt, called 
parka, made from the skins of birds sewn to- 
gether, is worn by both sexes; over this is 
thrown a still broader and longer coat, sewn 
together and made of the tanned intestines of 
the larger sea animals. The shoes are of wal- 
rus-skin, the stockings of intestines, the hat of 
plaited bark or grass. 

As the Aleutian Islands had only the most 
scanty vegetation of moss, lichen, hard grass- 
es, and stunted trees, the natives were com- 
pelled to seek their sustenance from animal 
food, of which the islands offered no lack. The 
ordinary bear and white bear, foxes, beavers, 
otters, wolves, different species of seals, wal- 
ruses, etc., as well as a great multitude of fishes, 
and sea-birds, furnished both food and furs, 
while the collection of birds’ eggs formed an 
important part in the household store. The 
Aleutians made their hatchets, knives, lance and 
arrow-heads of onyx and sardonyx, and were 
far more skilled and cleaner than most of the 
other uncivilized races dwelling in so high a 
latitude. Each family had its own house, its 
own boat, its own dogs—the only domestic ani- 
mals they possessed. Still, as a race, they had 
very much degenerated, like all tribes living 
upon isolated islands, by marrying continially 
among themselves; nearly all were hump- 
backed, dwarfed, crooked-legged, squint-eyed, 
and with a clumsy, waddling walk. 

The Russians have already introduced their 
language, customs, and religion, to a great ex- 
tent, among them. 

CAPTAIN FAST’S ACCOUNT. 

To our brief account of the Aleutians we 
will append the description of the natives of 
Alaska given by Captain Edward §. Fast, who 
accompanied General Rousseau on his expedi- 
tion to Alaska, in 1867, and who, during the 
long, dreary winter nights, amused himself by 
studying the ethnology of the natives and gath- 
ering together his now celebrated collection of 
Alaskan curiosities. ‘“ He found [says a corre- 
spondent of the Tribune, December 16, 1868] that 
in many of the old families were preserved, as 
heirlooms and family penates, curious carvings 
of idols, birds, reptiles, and hideous nonde- 
script beasts, wrought in wood and walrus ivo- 
ry. Finding that these could be purchased at 
fair prices, he not only spent much time in col- 
lecting them himself, but employed natives to 
visit portions of the country remote from the 
coast to effect purchases for him. He learned 
from the medicine men that many of the old 
graves contained interesting relics, and these 
were secretly obtained and added to his mu- 
seum. Among the most interesting specimens 
thus collected are suits of armor made of a 
hard kind of wood and rudely carved with 
hideous-looking images. These had been pre- 
served in the older families as mementoes of 
their ancestors, and consist of breastplates 
reaching from the neck to the middle, com- 
posed of staves of about two inches wide and 
bound together with cords made of hair or 
roots. There are also wooden helmets, one part 
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of which covers the top and back of the head, | necklaces of shells, the tusks of young wal- | cepper prongs, a kind of awl, pipes made of 
while the face is protected by a separate piece, | ruses, and bone. The most beautiful one of | bone and wood, and black wooden spoons. 


sometimes containing holes for the eyes, mouth, | these necklaces is composed of alternate tusks 
and nose, and fastened to the back by leather | and pieces of amber. The amber is of a very 


These latter articles are considerably larger 
than table size, and the handles are more skill- 


thongs, and at other times consisting of a solid | superior quality, being very clear and transpa- | fully carved than any other relics in the collec- 


piece, kept in its place by a sort of bit which | rent, and if collected there by the natives, as 


is attached to it, 
the top of this piece 
being about even 
with the eyes, and 
so placed that when 
the warrior wished 
to protect his fore- 
head he merely 
threw his head for- 
ward, and the bot- 
tom of the plate 
striking upon the 
breast threw it up, 
covering the eyes 
and forehead. The 
helmets were plum- 
ed with the hair of 
the sea-cow. In ad- 
dition to these are 
masks covered with 
hideously grinning 
faces, that served 
both as a protection 
against the weap- 
ons of enemies and 
to give the warriors 
a horrible appear- 
ance. These, and 
heavy iron swords, 
iron and copper 
daggers, heavy 
wooden war-clubs 
with large knots on 
their ends, war- 
drums, and rattles, 
would seem to. in- 
dicate that the pres- 
ent degenerate race 
of Alaskans were 
once quite’ a war- 
like people. They 
also show that they 
were well skilled 
in working the iron 
and copper that so 
abounds in the 
country, unless, in- 
deed, these swords 
and daggers were 
made since the ad- 
vent of the Rus- 
sians, about eighty 
years ago. 


“ Captain Fast 
has a collection of 
several hundred 
smaller carvings of 
little idols made of 
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ALASKANS AND THEIR COSTUME. 
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tion; they represent men, women, and beasts, 


and, in some instan- 
ces, two or three 
images are wrought 
on one spoon. Cap- 
tain Fast claims 
that all these speci- 
mens are of ancient 
origin, none of them 
being either made 
or used by the pres- 
ent inhabitants. Be- 
sides these, there 
are a number of 
Alaskan dresses, 
such as are used at 
present, made of 
fish, deer, and bird 
skins, some of them 
being tastefully or- 
namented. They 
are similar to those 
worn by the inhab- 
itants of other cold 
countries. 

“Of the present 
native inhabitants 
of Alaska, Captain 
Fast has collected 
many interesting 
facts. He says that, 
as a race, they are 
distinct from the In- 
dians,are well form- 
ed, have bright 
eyes, fine hair, and 
a lightish brown or 
yellow skin. They 
are extremely filthy 
in their persons; 
though, since the 
Americans have 
gone among them, 
some of the young 
women have learn- 
ed the use of wa- 
ter, and pay more 
attention to their 
personal appear- 
ance. Their dress 
is similar to that 
worn by the Esqui- 
maux. The poorer 
classes live in huts 
constructed of the 
rough wood. Their 
huts are seven or 
eight feet high, and 
generally accom- 
modate about ten 


ivory and bone, in design not unlike those | Captain Fast supposes, may open a new field | persons. They are entered from a hole in the 


found among the natives of Eastern Asia and 
the islands of the Pacific, in workmanship in- 


for Yankee enterprise among the icebergs of | side, through which the inhabitants descend by 


Alaska. The museum also contains numerous | means of steps. A fire is kept continually 


dicating more than ordinary skill) He has, | domestic utensils, such as fish-hooks of bone, | burning in the middle of the hut, and the in- 


also, images of birds, fishes, reptiles, besides | wood, and iron, fishing-spears, with iron and ! mates dispose themselves promiscuously about 
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the small room. During their waking hours, 
when within doors, they squat, and, indeed, 
this seems to be their most natural position, for 
in it they cook their food, eat their meals, and 
perform all the labor which does not require 
locomotion. They are inveterate gamblers, 
playing a game probably invented by them- 
selves, and in which they often lose one after 
another of their articles of clothing, so that it 
is no uncommon sight to see men and women 
gathered around the gambling implements per- 
fectly naked. They are very peaceable among 
themselves, seldom or never disagreeing, even 
though drunkenness is a very prevalent vice. 
They have a superstition that the whisky they 
drink is the spirit of some superior being that 
takes possession of a man, and that the sub- 
ject is no longer responsible for his actions. 
’ They therefore look upon a drunken man with 
a sort of superstitious awe, and even though 
he should abuse them, bear it patiently and 
without resentment. 


“ Formerly, the married women wore rings 
in the nose and silver needles through the 
lower lip. ‘The older women still continue to 
wear ‘ stoppers’ in their lips, which give them 
a very ugly appearance. Morally, the Alas- 
kans compare favorably with other half-savage 
people. The virtue of unmarried women is in 
the keeping of their father, and that of married 
women is guarded by the husband. A man 
may sell his wife or daughter for a day, a 
month, or a year; but if a man and woman are 
guilty of adultety without obtaining the re- 
quired permission, the man is severely pun- 
ished, while the woman is held guiltless. Many 
of the Russians were in the habit of buying 
women for a limited time, and, as a result, 
many of the children, who all remain with 
their mother, are of mixed blood. The men 
disfigure their face with a dark pigment mixed 
with grease. As the climate admits of but lit- 
tle cultivation of the soil, the people live prin- 
cipally by hunting and fishing. As they grow 
wealthy they build larger houses, of rough tim- 
ber, and these are occupied often by from five 
to twenty or thirty families. Over each house 
a chief presides, and this is the highest office 
that can be held among them. There are un- 
der-chiefs, who lead the people when they 
make war on a neighboring tribe, but these 
have no authority at any other time. They 
have no laws, and seem to need none. The 
people are divided into three classes—chiefs, 
freemen, and slaves. The latter are those who 
have been captured in war, and are compelled 
to perform all menial offices for the chiefs. 

“The religion of the Alaskans is similar to 
that of the Indians. They believe in a Great 
Spirit, and think that the souls of the dead go 
to some happier hunting-ground remote from 
the coast. The bodies of the dead are burned, 
and the ashes collected and placed with charms, 
implements of peace and war, and objects to 
which the deceased man was attached, in little 
wooden boxes. These were formerly placed in 
trees or holes among the rocks, but now are 
more generally deposited on the tops of little 





stakes or piles driven into the ground. These 
graves, and everything about them, are held 
sacred, although Captain Fast found no diffi- 
culty in hiring natives to despoil them of their 
relics. When a chief dies, a slave is killed that 
he may accompany and serve his master. 

“In war, the sluggish Alaskans are more 
cunning than brave. If they have been injured 
by neighboring tribes, they often wait until 
they suppose that all the men have gone away 
to hunt or fish, and then they fall upon the de- 
fenseless village and carry away all the women 
and children. Sometimes, however, they are 
outgeneraled, as were the Koloshians during 
Captain Fast’s stay there. A man in this 
tribe had been killed by some one of a tribe 
whoxe villages were eight days’ journey from 
Sitka, and an expedition was fitted out against 
that tribe. On arriving before the village they 
were surprised to find their enemies ready for 
them, and in the fight which ensued they were 
defeated, though they killed eight of their ene- 
mies, while they lost only three of their own 
men. They returned home perfectly satisfied, 
since the balance of dead men was in their 
favor. Under the rule of the Russians they ob- 
tained in exchange for their furs only the poor- 
est, worn-out guns, and were, therefore, Indif. 
ferently armed. Since the advent of the 
Americans they have received fire-arms of the 
most approved patterns, and are able to pursue 
their game with much better success.” 

Captain Fast also made up a vocabulary of 
Alaskan words, and spent much time in study- 
ing their lan e anticipates no trouble 
with the natives, but thinks that a remunera- 
tive trade may be carried on with them, and 
also believes that he has opened a rich mine of 
archeological research. 








Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven 5 
Love finds admission where proud science fails. 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 





“CATCHING THE SUNBEAMS.” 
BY ZULA. 


A Trxy babe on the carpet lay 
Where the sunbeams merrily fell, 
And it strove to catch them in its play, 
For it loved their radiance well ; 
And I thought, as I gazed, it were well, yes, well, 
Did we catch the sunbeams wherever they fell. 
A tnaiden stood, and her cheek was flushed 
As she thought of the distant one, 
For doubting thonghts came at twilight's hush, 
Like the shadows at set of sun ; 
But she thrust them by as an evil spell, 
And canght the sunbeam of Trust as it fell. 


Another, yet in his manhood’s prime, 
Who deep trials had often borne, 
Stood wond'ring now in the bright sunshine 
If the cross bore naught but thorns ; 
But a gentle voice whispered, “ All things are well,” 
And the flowers blossomed where the sunbeams fell, 
An aged man on his death-bed lay, 
And faint was the fast-fleeting breath ; 
We knew ere the dawn of another day 
He would stand by the gates of death; 
But we fancied we heard angel peans swell 
As the sunbeams of heaven around him fell. 


So through this life, wherever we stand, 
Though stormy the journey may be, 
There's a loving voice and a guiding hand 
That will bid all the shadows flee ; 
And whatever the doubt, or whatever the spell, 
There'll be shimmering sunbeams in every dell 
If we watch but for Him who loveth us well. 
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SOBER THOUGHTS. 


“Morninea paper! Latest news!” 

The cars were moving quietly away from the 
depot, and I had just entered upon meditations 
as pleasant and bright as that October morn- 
ing, when a shrill little voice at my side roused 
me from my revery. 

“Morning paper! Latest news!” 

Why shouldn’t I read the paper, instead of 
dreaming? The coming election was certainly 
of more importance than all my visions. So, in 
& moment more I leaned back in my seat in a 
decidedly practical way, opened my paper, and 
read—not any prophecies in regard to election 
or gossip about the fashions, but my eye at 
once fell upon this notice: 

“ Coffins of all sizes and styles constantly on 
hand.” 

I tried to think I had not seen it; looked 
above, below, on each side of it; for although 
I had read the same notice many times before, 
it seemed a little strange and new to me then. 

Was that the latest news? I read nothing 
else, and was soon lost in musings of quite a 
different character from those which had been 
broken by the little newsboy’s voice. 

Is it right to force one’s sober thoughts upon 
the minds of others ; to relate one’s reflections 
about death, when life should be as glad, bright, 
and beautiful as possible? If such thoughts 
and reflections can make life any better, they 
can not be wrong. Let the kind readers of the 
JOURNAL decide. 

“ Of all sizes and styles !” 

For you, daintily gloved and jeweled six 
feet of indolence and dependence ; and for you, 
woman of wealth and fashion; for you, hard 
toiler in the world of thought and busy worker 
in the world of matter; for you, little babe, in 
your mother’s arms; and for you, criminal, in 
your prison cell; for each, in turn, there will 
be a coffin ready and waiting. 

But there is aristocracy in death as well as 
in life. The coffin of the little beggar would be 
too rough and plain to have a place beside that 
of her who spurned him from her door. 

But to the sleep@s it would be all the same. 
It makes no difference whether they have lain 
down gladly, regretfully, or fearfully ; whether 
the, bed was a velvet casket or a rude box. The 
grave is the great reconciler of all differences 
in station, race, and creed. 

But what is left behind, and what goes on 
before? The pure living, earnest working, and 
faithful loving are the things that stamp them- 
selves upon the world, and, defying death and 
the grave, become immortal here. And as the 
most perfect seed gives surest token of the per- 
fect fruit, so the purest earthly life is a promise 
of the highest life beyond the earthly one. 

From better on to best, 

O! soul, pursue thy way, 
And thinking not of rest, 

Through darkness, on to day; 
With clearer sight, more earnest will, 
Step after step, mount higher still. 

All that is worthless will surely perish: the 
good alone is eternal. 





——S 
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“ Dreaming, are you?” And my second rev- 
ery was broken, not by the sharp voice of the 
little newsboy, but by the cheery tones of my 
good friend who had come to meet me. 

Forgive me, dear JouRNAL, for sending you 
my sober thoughts, and pray do not think that 
I have no glad ones. HOPE ARLINGTON. 

CS 


SWEDENBORG.* 





Tue “Srer” LooKED AT FROM A PRESBY- 
TERIAN Pornt or View.—The following is 
from the Advance, of Chicago : 

The statistics of Swedenborgianism do not 
show its full influence. As a denomination 
the “ New Jerusalem Church” ranks as the 
smallest of the tribes of Israel ; but the writings 
of its founder, while never widely read, because 
too voluminous and in style unattractive, have 
had no inconsiderable effect upon the modified 
theology of our times. This has not arisen 
from faith in him as the prophet of a new dis- 
pensation, claiming to be in daily intercourse 
with angels for many years, to be authorized 
to reveal the true meaning of Scripture, and to 
be able to depict the scenes of the heavenly 
world. In these respects the Christian world has 
quietly discredited his claims without calling 
in question his sincerity, thinking him to labor 
under a permanent hallucination on this par- 
ticular point, owing partly, if not principally, 
to an early disappointment in love, operating 
on @ nervous system, and accounting for his 
disquisitions on marriage. But apart from any 
such authority, Swedenborg deserves to be 
studied as a philosophic writer not often ex- 
celled in profundity, acuteness, variety, and 
consistency of thought. We confess to having 
read for years past some portion of his works 
with intellectual and spiritual profit, and we 
imagine, at least, that we can trace his influ- 
ence in the conceptions and reasonings of many 
modern authors of distinction, who do not 
always give Swedenborg the credit which he 
deserves. This is especially true on the sub- 
ject of the devil and evil spirits, the Trinity, 
the relation of the divine to the human in the 
person of Christ, the atonement, the resurrec- 
tion, and the future life of heaven and hell. 

Swedenborg’s views are quite thoroughly and 
systematically set forth in the two volumes be- 
fore us, which have been translated from the 
Latin into tolerably smooth English by R. 
Norman Foster. He teaches, with Sabellius, 
that there isa trinity of office but not of persons 
in the Godhead ; that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
the one true God; that, by his life on earth and 
victory over evil spirits, he subjugated the 
hells, and thus provided redemption for both 
men and angels; that his death on the cross 
was not redemption, but only his final tempta- 
tion and the means of glorifying his humanity ; 
that the Holy Spirit is Christ’s divine virtue 
and operation ; that the Scriptures (in the parts 
which he is willing to acknowledge) are in- 
spired and have a threefold meaning, literal, 





* Tue True CHRIsTIAN Reticion, by Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. 2vols. By R. Norman Foster. In cloth, $5. 
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spiritual, and celestial; that holiness is essen- 
tially love, in God and m all others; that it is 
only Christ who saves men, which he does, 
however, not sacrificially, but by co-operating 
with their free-will in establishing them in 
charity and love, above all the assaults of evil 
spirits ; that at death a spiritual organization, 
previously within, is extricated from the mor- 
tal, fleshly body, and that this is the resurrec- 
tion; that in the next world people live, as to 
habitations, employments, and surroundings, 
much as they do here, but according to their 
respective spiritual tastes and intellectual con- 
victions ; and that according to the fundamental 
character possessed at death, men make pro- 
gress heavenward or hellward forever, God (as 
a being of love) inflicting, however, no positive 
penalties on the wicked, they simply associat- 
ing and suffering together by the natural laws 
oftheir minds. This statement gives, of course, 
a very inadequate idea of his scheme, but may 
answer as an outline sketch. 


Swedenborg’s disciples present no external 
evidence in support of his claim to be received 
as an authoritative expositor of divine truth, 
but tell us to read his writings, and we shall 
be convinced by the internal evidence. Such 
has not been the effect upon our own minds, 
though we acknowledge the Swedenborgians 
to be a very intelligent class of people, em- 
bracing cultivated mind, inclined to mysticism, 
and possessed of a dreamy, nervous, artistic 
temperament. To us this author presents a 
remarkable intermingling of profundity and 
superficiality, of wisdom and puerility, of phil- 
osophic breadth and theologic narrowness. His 
system is in the main a carefully considered 
and self-consistent philosophy of matter and 
spirit, of man and God, of earth and heaven, 
wrought out by a man of science and learning. 
Had he propounded his views simply as a 
philosophy or a theology, they would have at- 
tracted general and deserved attention ; but his 
hallucinations as to intercourse with angels 
led him to put his ideas into such a fantastic 
form as to repel his readers. Such can hardly 
fail to be the effect upon those who read his 
grave accounts of the residences and occupa- 
tions of the English, Germans, Dutch, and Jews 
in the spiritual world, or his description of his 
interviews with Luther, Melancthon, and Cal- 
vin, and of their present condition and employ- 
ment. It is plain, also, that with all his angelic 
tuition, he totally misconceived the doctrine of 
justification by faith, taking faith in a purely 
intellectual sense, and making the doctrine di- 
rectly antinomian. He probably had met with 
Lutheran formalists, spiritually-dead orthodox 
ecclesiastics, who, by their old-school theology, 
occasioned in his earnest mind -a prejudice 
which he could never overcome, and which led 
him to think that all evangelical religion was a 
faith without love or works, such as James in- 
dignantly repudiated. It does not add to our 
confidence in Swedenborg as a divinely illumi- 
nated teacher, to see that he failed to under- 
stand and to state correctly the views which it 
is the main burden of his volumes to overthrow, 





and to find him discrediting those parts of 
Scripture (such as the epistles of Paul) which 
he can not harmonize with his system. 

a 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 


I KNow much has been said and written on 
this subject, and that I have frequently brought 
it before the public. But then, I also know 
that too much can not be said or written upon 
it, for it is of the utmost importance that tol- 
eration in religion should be exercised in soci- 
ety to the full extent. The spirit of intolerance 
has been the fell source of untold misery to the 
human family. From this spirit, under the 
pretense of suppressing heresy, millions of lives 
have been sacrificed on the altar of bigotry and 
superstition; or rather, on the altar of ambition, 
for ambition is at the bottom of it all, the am- 
bition to rule, the ambition to make men bow 
down to the dictation and authority of others. 
How foolish to try to make all men think alike! 
Why, you might as well attempt to make every 
old clock and watch run tegether. The more 
you resort to force, to compel men to think 
alike, the farther they are apart. The proper 
way, therefore, to produce the object so de- 
voutly to be desired, 7. ¢., uniformity of opinion, 
is by a friendly interchange of ideas, by meet- 
ing and discussing the different views in an 
amicable spirit and with a view to elicit truth, 
and to follow it wherever found, whether 
among Unitarians, Universalists, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, or Presbyterians. To this end, the 
houses of worship of all denominations should 
be thrown wide open to each other, that the 
truth might be permitted to enter regardless 
of the strong barriers of prejudice. 

It has been often remarked that there is less 
courtesy shown towards each other among 
preachers than in any other profession. It isa 
shame and a disgrace to Christianity that it is 
so, but it is no fault of Christianity: the cause 
is to be attributed to that which I have already 
pointed out, the disposition to lord it over 
God’s heritage, the human mind, and thus pre- 
vent people from thinking for themselves. 

Linsist upon this subject, because I look upon 
religious toleration, investigation, and discus- 
sion as the high road to knowledge, holiness, 
and happiness. So long as people will not think | 
or let think, or put impediments in the way of 
knowledge and inquiry, so long will they remain 
in ignorance, sin, and superstition, and under the 
influence of fear, hatred, and vice. In short, I 
look upon religious toleration as the entering 
wedge of immortal truth. & L M°MORRIS. 

[The above is from an Alabama clergyman. 
Shall his words be heeded ?] 


Ir we work upon marble, it will perish; if 
we work upon brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will cramble into dust; but 
if we work upon our immortal minds—if we 
imbue them with principles, with the just fear 
of God and love of our fellow-men—we engrave 
on those tablets something which will brighten 
for all eternity.— Webster. 
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THE DYING WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 

Tue following most touching fragment of a 
“Letter from a Dying Wife to her Husband,” 
was found by him, some months after her 
death, between the leaves of a religious volume 
which she was very fond of perusing. The 
letter, which was literally dim with tear marks, 
was written long before the husband was 
aware that the grasp of a fatal disease had fas- 
tened upon the lovely form of his wife, who 
died at the early age of nineteen : 

“ When this shall reach your eye, dear G——, 
some day when you are turning over the relics 
of the past, I shall have passed away forever, 
and the old white stone will be keeping its 
lonely watch over the lips you have so often 
pressed, and the sod will be growing green that 
shall hide forever from your sight the dust of 
one who has so often nestled close to your 
warm heart. For many long and sleepless 
nights, when all my thoughts were at rest, I 
have wrestled with the consciousness of ap- 
proaching death, and at last it has forced itself 
upon my mind; and although to you and to 
others it might now seem but the nervous im- 
aginations of a girl, yet, dear G——, it is so! 

“Many weary hours have I passed in the 
endeavor to reconcile myself to leaving you, 
whom I love so well, and this bright world of 
sunshine and beauty; and hard indecd it is to 
struggle on silently and alone with the sure 
conviction that I am about to leave all forever 
and go down alone into the dark valley. ‘ But 
I know in whom I have trusted, and, leaning 
upon His arm, I fear no evil.’ Don’t blame me 
for keeping even all thisfrom you. How could 
I subject you, of all others, to such sorrow as I 
feel at parting, when time will so soon make it 
apparent to you? I could have wished to live, 
if only to be at your side when your time shall 
come, and, pillowing your head upon my 
breast, wipe the death damps from your brow, 
usher your departing spirit into its Maker's 
presence, embalmed in woman’s holiest prayer. 
But it is not to be so—and I submit. Yours is 
the privilege of watching, through long and 
dreary nights, for the spirit’s final flight, and 
of transferring my sinking head from your 
breast to my Saviour’s bosom! And you shall 
share my last thought; the last faint pressure 
of the hand and the last feeble kiss shall be 
yours, and even when flesh and heart shall 
have failed me, my eye shall rest on yours 
until glazed by death ; and our spirits shall hold 
one last fond communion, until gently fading 
from my view—the last of earth—you shall 
mingle with the first bright glimpse of the un- 
fading glories of that better world where part- 
ing is unknown. Well do I know the spot, 
dear G——, where you will leave me; often 
have we stood by the place, and as we watched 
the mellow sunset as it glanced in quivering 
flashes through the leaves, and burnished the 
grassy mounds around us with stripes of gold, 
each perhaps has thought that one of us would 
come done ; and whichever it might be, your 
name would be on the stone. But we loved 








the spot; and I know you'll love it none the 
less when you see the same quict sunlight 
linger and play among the grass that grows 
oyer your Mary’s grave. I know you'll go 
often alone there, when I am laid there, and 
whisper among the waving branches, ‘I am 
not lost, but gone before !’” 


a 


JAMES HARPER. 





PRACTICAL common sense is written in 
every feature of this face. See what 
very large perceptive faculties—great 
decision, dignity, and perseverance are 
also apparent ;—see what Firmness and 
Self-Esteem—real kindness and religious 
sentiment are conspicuous ;—see how 
large Benevolence and Veneration are! 
There were also method, calculation, me- 
chanical ingenuity, practical economy, and 
ever so much earnest zeal and unflagging 
push. That is the head of a natural cap- 
tain—a leader—one who forms his own 
opinions, and acts upon them. Mr. Lin- 
coln was often described as a type of the 
American. There is at least a degree of 
similarity in these two personages. Both 
were angular, tenacious, religious, tem- 
perate, economical, kindly, and original. 
Each was the architect of his own eleva- 
tion. Mr. Harper did nothing without a 
plan and a purpose. There was method, 
skill, application, sagacity, perseverance, 
and no “let up” till the thing in hand 
should be accomplished. If there be cases 
wherein seeming discrepancies between 
body, brain, and face exist, it is not so in 
this case. Here there is the utmost har- 
mony throughout. We hold up to view 
the man, and submit that the well-known 
character corresponds perfectly. 

The grandfather of James Harper was an 
Englishman, and one of the earliest American 
Methodists. He came to this country about 
1740, and his son Joseph, born in 1776, settled 
as a farmer at Newtown, upon Long Island. 
He married Elizabeth Kollyer, a woman of 
vigorous and superior character, of a cheerful 
piety and kindly humor, and their oldest child, 
James, was born in Newtown, on the 13th of 
April, 1795. The town is now one of the 
populous suburbs of the city, but at that time 
it was still a secluded country village; and 
James, with his younger brothers, remained 
quietly at home, going to the district school, 
and working upon his father’s farm. 

“A cheerful piety and kindly humor,” 
coupled with uncompromising pride of char- 
acter and great personal strength, were in 
themselves sufficient as the very best of capi- 
tal with which to begin life ; and when to these 
are added the prayers and examples of reli- 





gious parents, and a boyhood spent in strict 
conformity with the natural rules of mental 
and moral as well as physical vigor, we have 
a sufficient explanation of the source of that 
continued healthful and cheerful activity ex- 
tending even beyond the number of years allot- 
ted to man, which were the peculiar character- 
istics of ex-Mayor Harper. 

At the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to 
a printer in New York. Those who are famil- 
iar with the trade know that the first part of 
the “time” of a printer’s apprentice is filled 
up with all disagreeable and menial service, 
rendered none the easier on account of the fact 
that the boys in a composing-room are gener- 
ally made the subjects of mortifying practical 
jokes, and serve as the butt for the ridicule of 
all their predecessors in the office. James was 
no exception. As he passed and repassed, 
the dapper clerks always threw a slang phrase 
at him, and jeered him upon his coarse 
clothes; when sometimes in pretending to feel 
the fineness of his cloth they took the skin 
with it. For some time James bore their 
taunting insults with meekness, until by their 
increased rudeness this ceased to be a virtue, 
and he resolved to take a stand against it; so 
when the next day one of them asked him 
whether his boots were made in Paris, and 
demanded of him the card of his tailor, James 
turned upon him and gave him a tremendous 
“booting,” saying, as he kicked him, “ There, 
that’s my card; take good care of it, and when 
I am out of my time and set up for myself, and 
you need employment, as you will, come tome 
with the card and I will give you work.” 
Forty-one years after, when Harper's estab- 
lishment was known throughout all the land, 
and James had borne the highest municipal 
honors of the city, and had become one of our 
wealthiest men, the person who had received 
the card came to Hon. James Harper’s estab- 
lishment, asked employment, and claimed it 
on the ground that he had “ kept the card given 
him forty-one years before.” And those of us 
who know the man, know that the work was 
given without the shadow of an embittering 
smile of exultation. 


In 1817, he, in connection with the second 
brother, John, opened the Dover Street house. 
They had saved up a little money by working 
extra hours, and this was increased by a little 
from their father’s capital. The second book 
they printed was to be stereotyped. That part 
of the craft in those days was in a crude state, 
and the work rudely done. They had con- 
tracted to do the work for fifty cents a token. 
They found they would have to pay the full 
sum to have it stereotyped, and no profit would 
be left to themselves. They resolved to stereo- 
type the work. It was difficult and slow, but 
it was done, and gave great, satisfaction. It 
was pronounced the best piece of stereotyping 
ever seen in New York. 

The foundation of their business was now 
securely laid. Themselves practical printers, 
they thoroughly understood every technicality 
of the business of which they stood at the head, 
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and to this fact may be largely attributed the 
early superiority of their publications in merely 
mechanical skill. Perhaps the most widely 
known and most truly useful of all these ear- 
lier publications was the “ Family Library.” 
It penetrated—as the foundation of village li- 
braries—to thousands of homes, the reading 
matter of which had previously been only the 
Bible and the Almanac. Many a boy and girl 
has found his or her first inspiration in these pop- 
ular volumes, and more than one, whose names 
are now almost as familiar as that of the Harp- 
ers themselves, claim that the reading of these 
books gave them the first impetus on the way 
of success. 

The history of the house is familiar. The 
other brothers came to strengthen the frater- 
nity, and from the most unpretentious begin- 
ning gradually arose the most extensive 
establishment of the kind in the world. The 
few reverses that came seemed only to mark 
the epoch of some more brilliant advance. The 
burning of the old house in Cliff Street, in 
1855, but served as the signal for the building 
of the new, and in the mean time the work 
went on in temporary quarters, without inter- 
fering with a single issue of the Magazine. 

In 1844 Mr. Harper was elected Mayor of the 
city of New York, and we believe that the 
present system of police was established during 
his term of office, and under his direct super- 
vision. He had, however, little taste for poli- 
tics, and constantly refused to be a candidate 
for any other office. “From this time on, he 
again devoted himself to that business which 
forms the monument of his life, but not alone 
of his life, for it has been the result of the com- 
bined labors of a brotherhood the like of 
which we have no record. 


For many years the “ Mayor,” as he was gen- 
erally called, had taken a less active part in 
the burdensome cares of the establishment, but 
he was still earliest there in the morning— 
almost always coming before nine o’clock— 
and after looking over the mail would pass 
through the several departments, chatting with 
and telling anecdotes to the employés. It was 
never the rich employer talking with his work- 
men, but the kind and sympathizing friend, 
who, having time, stopped for a moment's 
chat, and that every man and woman in the 
establishment felt. Ifthe shrewd business man 
measured the man he joked with, it was never 
for the purpose of finding some fault to criti- 
cise, but in the hope of finding some excellence 
te praise. Himself deeply religious, he was 
capable of the largest charity toward the short- 
comings of others; and the man who, in the 
busiest and most careworn season of his life, 
found time for the establishment of prayer- 
meetings among the humblest classes of peo- 
ple, never thrust his opinions upon any man. 
He seemed to be filled with the significance of 
those words of Christ: “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” This was the key-note 
of his religious life. 

He was always a strict “ Temperance man,” 
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and many of those present at the dinners given 
to General Grant during the past few months, 
will remember the silent testimony borne in 
favor of cold water by a man who, though 
seventy-three, seemed still in the prime of life. 

He had seen New York rise from an infant 
city to a great metropolis. His life went back 
beyond the time of any modern inventions. 
He had lived the history of New York, and 
could tell it as it has never been written. As 
it had grown, he had grown with it. Hardand 
constant as had been his work in his younger 
days, he never made that his standard for 
others. Talking with another business man, 
who was complaining that clerks must have 
summer vacations in these latter days, and that 
they themselves had never dreamed of such a 
thing when young, Mr. Harper replied: “ Oh, 
well, the world moves; it moves, you see, and 
we can’t hold it back. We had better move 
with it, or it will go on and leave us standing 
by the wall.” 

Years ago an author, whose failing health 
had crippled his resources, took a book to 
James and John Harper, and sold it to them 
for a sum sufficient to relieve him from embar- 
rassment, but with the proviso that he should 
have the privilege of redeeming it after a cer- 
tain length of time. Before the time had 
elapsed the author died, and the book belonged 
to the Messrs. Harper. It proved a success; 
but these two men, instead of retaining what 
was legally theirs, took what would have been 
the author’s share, had the book been re- 
deemed—about $10,000—and invested it for 
the benefit of his orphan child. They did only 
what was honorable, but how many would 
have done it? 

Few know the extent of Mayor Harper's 
charities. They were unobtrusive, even the 
recipients often being ignorant of the source of 
the help afforded them. He knew by name 
the hundreds of men and women and children 
employed in the various parts of the great 
buildings, interested himself in their family 
stories, and often won a confidence that was 
never betrayed. If they were sick he visited 
them, and if in need gave them every requisite 
assistance. A woman in his employ had for 
some weeks been suffering with inflamed eyes. 
Her sister in the country had written her to 
come and visit her, but she felt that she could 
not afford the expense of the journey. One 
morning the “Mayor” stopped at her stand, 
and, handing her a little book, said: “ There, 
there! don’t trouble about your eyes; we must 
spare you for a few weeks till they get well. 
Go and visit your sister, and here’s a little 
book to read while you are gone.” He 
passed on, and she found $10—sufficient for 
the expenses of the journey—between the fly- 
leaves. This was but characteristic of the 
daily life of the man. 

For some time he had omitted from his 
morning religious services the prayer for de- 
liverance from sudden death. Upon being 
questioned as to his reasons for this change, he 
replied, “ The Lord knows best.” In a conver- 





sation with a friend some weeks before, the ques- 
tion of dying came up, and he said that he had 
all his life had a dread of the idea of sudden 
death, but that it did not now seem to him that 
it made any difference. If we lived rightly, we 
were always ready, and he thought now that 
he should like to die suddenly, “ for it would 
seem like being translated.” 

On Thursday, the 25th of March, he made 
his usual round of the buildings. For the last 
time his genial smile brightened the rooms as 
he passed from one to the other. Though sev- 
enty-three, his eye was as keen, his form as 
erect, and his step as elastic as it had been forty 
years before. Scarcely a thread of gray min- 
gled with the dark-brown of his still luxuriant 
hair, and he might reasonably have been prom- 
ised twenty years more of vigorous life. 

From the office he went and sat for the pho- 
tograph from which our portrait is printed, and, 
after dining, went with his. daughter for his 
usual drive in Central Park. On their way the 
breaking of the carriage-pole frightened the 
horses. Mr. Harper’s practiced hand guided 
them for some distance, but at last they were be- 
yond the control even of his superior strength, 
and he and his daughter were thrown violently 
to the pavement. She was but slightly in- 
jured. He was carried to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
where he died on the Saturday evening fol- 
lowing, without ever having entirely regained 
consciousness. His prophecy that we would 
some morning take up the morning paper and 
read that James Harper had died suddenly the 
evening before, was almost literally fulfilled. 

“Tt seems that the light has gone out of the 
house,” said one of the brothers. More than 
one in his employ have mourned his death as 
they would that of a father, and the most 
touching tribute of all the ceremonies of the 
faneral, in the church which he had attended, 
was the long line of sad faces that passed up 
the aisle to look upon him for the last time, 
while “poor men as well as women bent to 
giss his calm, unchanged face as he lay in his 
coffin.” 

The resolutions passed by a meeting of the 
employés on the day after the reopening of the 
establishment expressed something of the sin- 
cere respect and affection with which he was 
regarded by those who had known him most 
familiarly. 

A Christian gentleman has passed from 


among us. His was a successful life in every 
sense of the word. It was lived blamelessly, 
and laid down triumphantly. 


a oe 

Tue Wivow's Mrre.—This is a fac-simile of 

a coin discovered near the supposed site of the 
old Jewish Temple in Jerusalem. It 

& is now in the extensive collection of 
the Mint at Philadelphia. It weighs 

ten grains. The ancient Greek name was 
lepton, and it doubtless represents the “ mites,” 
as to size and value, which the poor widow 
“ cast into the treasury.” We are indebted to 


Mr. John Collins, an occasional contributor, for 
this interesting item. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 

Of paradise that has survived the fall! 

Thou art the nurse of virtue, In thine arms 

She smiles, appearing as In truth she is, 

Heav’u-born, and destined to the skies again.—Cowper. 





WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Who is my neighbor? Not the one 
Who best may please my selfish heart ; 
Nor yet the wise and good alone 
Who in my love and joy bear part. 
Perchance the poor, the low, or vile 
My steps may pass and kindness need ; 
Such is my neighbor as myself to love, 
The naked clothe, the hungry feed. 


If I my neighbor as myself do love, 
Tl treat him as I would that he, 
Our places changed, would do by me, , 
As careful, tender, just, and free ; 
I'd love to feel his kindness flow 
In patient words and gentle deeds, 
When burdened I would feel the giow 
From heavenly charity proceeds. 


+ + 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


Ir woman is to become enfranchised, it must 
largely be by freeing her spirit from the trivial 
aims and pursuits whieh now cramp and dwarf 
her spirit, and make her the submissive tool of 
her Approbativeness. But as pursuits have 
been so few which it has been allowable and 
practicable for her to enter, she has occupied 
her noble faculties too often in the busy chase 
of fashion and popularity. 

Let her Spirituality become as active as 
some other organs, and she will awaken to the 
deep significance of life, and feel that every 
faculty of her being should be consecrated to 
its highest use. Her Benevolence will then 
claim a hearing, while Conscientiousness and 
the reasoning powers argue the case. 

When I look at a woman, I instinctively take 
her mental dimensions and soul qualities, and 
if I see that, though possessing both in no small 
degree, she has not emerged from the rudi- 
mental state of delight in the showy and 
adorned, I long for her to grow and under- 
stand her soul capacities, that she may arise in 
the beauty and glory of her womanhood and 
prove her independence of fashion and frivolity. 

The thousand little time-stealers in the shape 
of embroideries and entirely unnecessary arti- 
cles of taste and fancy, are robbing her of the 
time she needs for the acquaintance and culti- 
vation of her own soul; and, imagining she is 
industrious when so absorbed, she fails to be- 
come the “beam of bright] joy to the ‘sad- 
stricken” which she might. Real introspection 
is what she wants—clear-seeing and clear- 
thinking, that she may come into communion 
with her higher self and those before her who 
are capable of inspiring her with pure and 
elevated aims and the heroism to be able to 
live to them and her-ideal of beauty and use. 

When it will grieve her as much to discover 
that she is selfish as to learn that she is unfash- 
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ionable, there will be hope for her, for she will 
then set about cultivating her Benevolence ; 
when to be peevish, unreasonable, or fault- 
finding will make her as annoyed at herself as 
the blunders and stupidity which have incensed 
her at others; when, for the sake of keeping up 
appearances, she no longer relinquishes her 
time, her talents, and her peace of mind, then, 
indeed, the day of her womanhood will begin. 
When to attract the admiration and love of man 
to the pure, the self-forgetting, and self-denying 
is her desire, instead of any personal idolatry, 
what hope may we nothave for the race. Andif 
she has led man into the wrong and inharmoni- 
ous, may it not now'become her blessed privi- 
lege and prerogative to lead him back to “ wis- 
dom’s ways, which are pleasantness, and to her 
paths, which are peace?” Let there be an era of 
love, and peace, arid gentleness, to offset the more 
masculine of pioneership, war, and ambition ; 
and when the transitional phase of it is past, 
what blessed results of harmony may we hope 
to see ?—“ the lion and the lamb lying down to- 
gether”—not the lamb absorbed into the per- 
sonality of the lion, but each its perfect self. 
But, in the mean time, how many women, in 
their selfishness and inertia, exclaim, “ I have 
all the rights I want,” little thinking it is the 
kind friends and favorable surrounding, which 
give them these, and not the laws or existing 
conditions of society, and that if free them- 
selves, there is an abundance of bound and ago- 
nized souls who need the love and strength of 
generous hearts to raise them from the abyss 
of degradation and suffering in which they find 
themselves; who perceive no ray of light, nor 
gleam of sunshine, such as those more favored 
ones might bestow with their womanly sympa- 
thy or holy motherly love for the orphaned, or 
often worse than orphaned. L. H. W. 


—_—— <-> ee 


WHERE ARE THE HOUSEKEEPERS? 


BY JENNIE JUNE. 


[THe following excellent advice to the wo- 
men “ of the period” we take from Demorest’s 
Monthly Magazine.] 

There have been recent disclosures, through 
the press, concerning short weights and adul- 
terations in the articles sold and used for food, 
which have attracted very general attention 
throughout the country, and ought to awaken 
the interest of every woman in the land, and 
set her to inquiring seriously how far she her- 
self may be considered responsible for this lax 
and dangerous condition of things pertaining 
directly to the family welfare. 

It is true that it is men, mainly, who act as 
manufacturers and retailers, and are, therefore, 
chiefly instrumental in introducing poisons into 
our food, and robbing us, by false weight and 
measure, of what is rightfully our own. But 
have women performed their whole duty? 
Have they guarded the interests of their house- 
holds as they might, as they ought to have done ? 

Putting the larger field—the fresh occupa- 
tions claimed for women—out of the question, 





it is still true that three-fourths of them are 
wives, mothers, practical heads of families, and 
bound by every tie of affection and duty to see 
that no evil enters their domain that can be 
warded off, no agency admitted detrimental to 
the general interests and welfare. 

It is not my purpose to insist that all women 
should be housekeepers; but all women who 
marry ought to be capable of being so, and pre- 
pared to act in that capacity to the extent re- 
quired by family circumstances and resources. 

Have they done this? Are they doing it? 
Do they even comprehend the duties involved 
in their position? And do they accept the 
marriage vow as in any sense binding them to 
their fulfillment? 

To all these questions one is compelled to 
answer, No/ We have neither housekeepers 
nor any systematic method of housekeeping. 
We have not even the beginning of a school of 
instruction in the most important business of a 
woman’s life; whatever is done is done at hap- 
hazard, and without any realization of the so- 
cial and domestic interests involved, and the 
influences exerted through household channels 
upon the health and happiness of the race. 

The march of civilization has divided wo- 
men, mainly, into two classes: dolls and 
drudges. The latter are nearly as unfortunate, | 
in the relation they bear to the true honor and 
usefulness of women, as the former. They are 
servants—or they do the work of servants— 
simply from habit, from necessity, without intel- 
ligence, and without pleasure. They observe the 
routine and inherit the prejudices of their moth- 
ers before them, and inquire no farther into the 
causes of what takes place around them. Their 
mental activity is checked by over-work and 
physical exhaustion, and their lives become a 
mere struggle to carry the burden of care and 
labor from one day to another. 


Women of society, on the contrary, ignore 
every consideration, except those connected 
with what they consider to be the necessities 
of their social position. They live wholly for 
the world outside of their homes, and use these 
only for their convenience and pleasure. Of 
the details of their own household, of what 
transpires in kitchen or nursery, they are as 
absolutely ignorant as if they had no interest 
in them; and of what comes in or goes out, 
they know no more than the stranger that 
passes their doors. If they are naturally intel- 
ligent, active, and humanely disposed, their time 
is absorbed by societies, by calls, by méetings 
in behalf of some pet object or project which 
claims the sympathy of the moment; but, if 
otherwise, if they are satisfied with the dreari- 
ness of fashionable society routine, they are 
most profoundly to be pitied, for the hours, 
weeks, months, years given for the accomplish- 
ment of good work are occupied by a ceaseless 
round of senseless social exactions, ceremonies, 
and observances which miy‘:t be all stricken 
from the social calendar and no one be the 
worse for it, 

Neither of these states, therefore, combines or 
include, the essential duties which belong to the 


























American woman as housewife and care-taker, 
and no position absolvyes the married woman, 
the wife, and the mother of children from the 
responsibilities involved in these relations. 

The chivalrous character of American men, 
the willingness to save women from every sort 
of work and drudgery, has made them, in many 
instances, the purveyors as well as the provid- 
ers for the wants of the family; and when this 
is not the case, the selecting and buying in the 
market and provision stores are left to the com- 
bined honesty and discretion of the dealer and 
an ignorant servant girl, who not unfrequently 
furm a league, offensive and defensive, against 
the mistress. 

Women never think of committing the pur- 
chase of their dry-goods, dresses, cloaks, bon- 
nets, or even the material for children’s clothes, 
to Bridget; they would not even trust the judg- 
ment of the merchant; they insist upon seeing 
colors, selecting patterns, and judging of tex- 
ture fot themselves. Why are they not equally 
interested in the proper selection and purchase 
of food ? 

Clothing is, to be sure, displayed upon the 
body, but food enters directly into its composi- 
tion; and that the kind and quality exercise.an 
almost incalculable influence upon its forma- 
tion, and also upon the mind and character, a 
very little reflection will suffice to show. A 
temperate, healthy, well-digested diet promotes 
beauty; it produces clearness of complexion, 
regulates organic action, and preserves fresh- 
ness, vigor, and elasticity till late in life. 

A greasy, fried meat, salt pork, and heavy 
pastry diet, on the contrary, especially if unre- 
lieved to any great extent by fruit and succu- 
lent vegetables, creates dyspepsia, bilious dis- 
orders, a thick and unclean appearance of the 
skin, and irritability of temper. A single meal, 
even, of improper, undigested food produces 
the most unpleasant consequences. What must 
be the case, then, when this abuse of the forces 
of the stomach is repeated, and continued for 
months and years ? 

Indolent women may argue that food is 
already prepared for sale in forms that render 
it of very little importance who does the mere 
purchasing; but, while this is true, to a certain 
extent, it is not true of all articles of food, and 
the general inattention and indifference of 
housekeepers offer a premium to the rascality 
which, it has been shown, is so abundantly 
practiced. ‘ 

Moreover, housekeepers can do much to 
check fraud, and stimulate a good and honora- 
ble ambition in the persons with whom they 
deal, by personal inspection, care, and super- 
vision. Where a lady is in the habit of buy- 
ing herself, for her family, she is much bet- 
ter treated than if her purchases were made 
through the intervention of others. Butchers, 
grocers, and fruit-dealers show her only the best; 
they put inferior qualities aside, with the re- 
mark that that will not suit Mrs. So-and-so; 
and if they know, too, that she possesses stand- 
ard scales, that articles brought into her house 
are weighed and measured with accuracy, they 
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will not risk, with short weight, incurring the 
weight of her displeasure. 

But suppose, in addition to this, that dealers 
should know her capable of analyzing and test- 
ing the cualities of compounds, and know, also, 
that it is done in all cases of suspicious articles 
—would it not deter them from grinding up 
dried horse-liver into coffee, putting Prussian 
blue and hemlock into tea, and concocting 
“pure” cream of tartar out of plaster of Paris 
and tartaric acid ? 

The remedy for this wholesale system of 
cheating and poisoning lies altogether in thé 
hands of women. Let their education be such 
as to fit them for the performance of house- 
wifely duty, and their home-training of a kind 
that will make the neglect of such duty seem 
criminal. Let them cease to pervert the term 
“lady” by applying it to any block upon which 
to hang millinery, and restore it to its original 
meaning, “ louf-giver,” and add to that, loaf- 
maker. 

What does Ruskin say that cookery, and 
especially housewifery, means ? 

“Tt means the knowledge of Medea, and of 
Circe, and of Calypso, and of Helen, and of 
Rebekah, and of the Queen of Sheba. It means 
the knowledge of all fruits, and herbs, and 
balms, and spices; and of all that is healing 
and sweet in fields and groves, and savory in 
meats. It means carefulness, and inventive- 
ness, and watchfulness, and willingness, and 
readiness of appliance. It means the economy 
of your great grandmothers united to the sci- 
ence of modern chemists. Itmeans much tast- 
ing, but no wasting; it means English thor- 
oughness, and French art, and Arabian hospi- 
tality.” , 

Is not perfection in this art a noble ambition 
for women? Would it not transform the dull- 
ness, the vacuity of modern fine-lady existence 
into usefulness and beauty ? Would it not give 
to wretched, frivolous lives a purpose and an 
object? Would it not, in fine, reconstruct mod- 
ern society, rid it of the mass of fooleries in- 
vented to kill time, and unite, in a happy and 
perfect union, old-fashioned care and thrift with 
modern refinement and luxury ? 

What can be said that will induce women to 
act in this matter? Health, happiness, the gen- 
eral welfare, are all involved in it; and, on the 
other hand, habit, and the etiquette imposed 
by Mrs. Grundy, offer a formidable opposition. 
One thing, however, may, and we hope will, be 
done. If women fail to see their own responsi- 
bility in the matter, if they neglect to come to 
the rescue of their outraged household gods, 
refuse to give up their ease and pleasure at the 
demand of what has become a stern necessity, 
the press of the country should set itself to the 
work of creating a public opinion that will not 
tolerate such shameful ignorance, negligence, 
and stupidity. 

This is a great and busy world. There is 
something here for us all to do; and one- 
half can not neglect or set aside its obligations 
without the burdens and consequences falling 
upon the shoulders of the rest. The greatest 





opportunities exist for women, yet frightfully 
have they neglected their plainest duties. 

What is it but adulterations, miserable cook- 
ing, and ignorant living that set up drug-stores 
at the corner of every street, and thus increase 
and perpetuate the very evils they profess to 
remedy? What is it but the want of fresh air, 
daily exercise, and regular, active employment 
that depresses and debilitates American wo- 
men, renders them nervous, irritable, depend- 
ent, the slaves of their whims and fancies, in- 
stead of noble, helpful, courageous, and endur- 
ing, as they were intended to be? 

Women, sisters! come out of the state of in- 
anition, of unnatural indifference to your own 
best interests and those of your families. Be 
the guardians of your own households. If you 
have large means, you are responsible for their 
proper use and distribution. Thousands die, 
daily, for lack of that which finds its way to, 
your slop-pail and garbage-barrel. 

Learn to be as discriminating in the choice 
of beef and mutton, in the selection of tea, 
sugar, and coffee, in the preference given to 
certain brands of flour—in short, in the judg- 
ment exhibited in,supplying the material wants 
of the family, as your taste is undeniable in 
the selection of silks and ribbons, feathers and 
flowers. yf 

Be queen in your own realin, take posses- 
sion of your rightful domain, be mistress in 
your own house, free yourself from the tyranny 
of your imperious servants, who, because of 
your ignorance and helplessness, erect their in- 
solent daring into a grieyous despotism, and 
lord it as thoroughly over their trembling mis- 
tresses as though their positions were reversed. 

Poor owner, or occupant of a big brown- 
stone mansion, I pity you from the bottom of 
my heart. You hardly dare go down into your 
own kitchen; you are unacquainted with the 
admirable modern topography of your own 
closets; you know nothing of the genuine 
housewifely pleasure of mixing, making, and 
baking in the midst of the clever and ingenious 
appliances with which modern genius, skill, 
and science have supplied us. 

Your carriage is at the door to take you the 
daily, purposeless drive. Send itaway. Aston- 
ish your terrible cook by visiting the kitchen 
and finding out for yourself how much butter, 
how much sugar, how many eggs, and what 
amount of other things are daily consumed in 
the production of the dinner for the three or 
four persons that compose your family. Aston- 
ish your husband by informing him that here- 
after you intend to take charge of the family 
affairs and do the marketing yourself. Aston- 
ish your butcher and your grocer, by not only 
giving your own orders, but stopping to see 
them fulfilled, and inspecting the articles be- 
fore purchasing. 

Women have a right to choose between be- 
ing housekeepers, doctors, lawyers, merchants, 
artists, or mechanics ; but, if they have chosen, 
if they have memes the matrimonial position, 
then it is cowardly to shirk its cares or its pen- 
alties, and disgraceful to accept the livelihood 


it offers without making compensation in the 
execution of wifely and womanly duty. 
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WHAT IS A MAN? 


A BEING wrought by God, 

Who lives for God alone; 
Obeys, with trust, his rod, 

And sees, by faith, his throne. 
A being who can see 

Some good in every ill ; 
A being strong and free, 

Who works his Maker's will. 


A being brave to dare, 
When noble aims inspire ; 
Pursuing to its lair, 
And quelling wrong desire. 
A being firm in war, 
When justice is at stake ; 
Who'd lead the struggle for, 
And die for Virtue’s sake. 


A hero everywhere, 

At home, in state, or church ; 
Whose life is all a prayer, 

Could men his spirit search. 
A being half divine, 

Who God’s impression wears ; 
Whose soul hath light to shine, 

*Mid all the grief it bears. 


A work of matchless skill ; 
A form of matchless mold; 
Whose life-blood’s rushing thrill 
Electric flames doth hold. 
A being fit to soar, 
And ne’er designed to creep ; 
Whom angels walk before, 
And hover near in sleep. 
MADGE MAPLE. 


————s +e oe 


R. A. MeMURRAY, 


THE WASHINGTON ACCOUNTANT. 





Tuts gentleman possesses an organiza- 
tion of unusual fineness and delicacy ; it 
is one which understands and appreciates 
mental phenomena instinctively. He is 
alive to all emotional impressions, and 
feels impelled now and then to the per- 
formance of something as if by inspira- 
tion. His thoughts and feelings are deep 
and intense ; ‘he reasons, datas, and 
ponders much, because the reageiing fac- 
ulties predominate, and he can not help 
it. His intuitive apprehensions are ever 
active, and stimulate his reflective pow- 
ers to reason out their quickly acquired 
impressions. 

Calculation does not appear especially 
large in our portrait of Mr. McMurray, 
but the keenness and susceptibility of 
his organization are sufficiently manifest 
to guarantee the great activity of any 
intellectual faculty which he has been 
required to exercise in his calling. 

In the portrait of Mr. McMurray’s 
daughter, Lizzie, we find the indications 
of nervous susceptibility, with a fine de- 
velopment of the organ of Calculation. 
Her plump face betokens good health— 
an essential to a child’s symmetrical 
growth. The phrenological doctrine of 
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mental tendencies of parents exhibiting 
themselves in their children is well illus- 
trated by the peculiar talent of Lizzie 





PORTRAIT OF R. A. McMURRAY. 


in a remarkably short time, and the computa- 
tion of numbers was an easy matter with him. 
He left the Seminary after a few months, and 
opened a school at Beech Creek, Clinton 
County, Pa., where he taught success- 
fully till the breaking out of the late 
war. Subsequently he obtained a posi- 
tion in the Office of Internal Revenue, 
at Washington, and has remained there 
ever since. In the prosecution of his 
duties he very rapidly developed a re- 
markable aptitude for calculation, be- 
coming known generally among his 
employés in the different departments 
of the Government at Washington as 
“ the lightning calculator.” His powers 
of computation are so great, that he is 
said to be able to perform the labor of 
fourteen clerks in “casting” accounts, 
and have time to spare. 

In a contest with the famous New 
York “lightning calculator,” before a 
large audience in Washington, he com- 
pletely surpassed his antagonist. <A 
friend who furnished the materials for 
this sketch says that he has placed on 
a black-board, measuring fifteen by six- 





McMurray for computation. Our Wash- 
ington friends have been scarcely liberal 
enough in furnishing us the following 
biographical matter. The subject is in- 
teresting enough for an extended article. 


Mr. McMurray was born in the city of 
Williamsport, Pa.,in the year 1833. From the 
sixth to the twelfth year of his age he at- 
tended a common school near his father’s 
residence ; but, either from the inefficiency of 
the teacher, or the want of application in the 
pupil, he made such little progress that his 
father took him from the school and set him 
at driving a team. Alternating between his 
“two-horse team” in the summer time and a 
few weeks’ attendance at the public school in 
the winter, he reached his seventeenth year 
with, as might be expected, but a limited stock 
of “book learning.” About this time he en- 
tered Dickinson Seminary, in his native city. 





LIZZIE -McMURRAY. 





There, all at once, his dormant powers were 
aroused, and his latent intellect was stimulated 
to surprising activity. He mastered the 
sciences, as presented in the Seminary course, 








teen feet, columns of figures entirely 
covering the surface of the board, and in less 
than thirty seconds Mr. McMurray added the 
columns, giving the correct result. In multipli- 
cation, division, and subtraction his achieve- 
ments are even more surprising than in addi- 
tion. 

He has given exhibitions of his short methods 
in Washington, in the larger towns and cities 
of Pennsylvania, and in New York. 

His daughter Lizzie—a bright-eyed little girl 
of nine years—has inherited the wonderful 
powers of her father, and accompanies him in 
his tours. For instance, she can multiply sums 
like these ; 12345678512545678912 x 654343217- 
2654321 (or any other combination of figures as 
great), and give the result in a single line, and 
as rapidly as she can write the figures on the 
board. 

In person Mr. McMurray is rather slender, 
but with a good-sized head. He is careful in 
his habits of living, and highly esteemed for 
the generous and Christian qualities of his mind 
and heart. 
ee ee 


Power or Conscrence.—A follower of Py- 
thagoras once bought a pair of shoes from a 
cobbler, for which he promised to pay him on 
a future day. On that day he took the money, 
but finding the cobbler had died in the interim, 
returned, sincerely rejoicing that he could re- 
tain the money, and get a pair of shoes for 
nothing. “His conscience,” however,” says 
Seneca, “ would not allow him to rest, till, tak- 
ing up the money he went back to the cob- 
bler’s shop, and easting in the money, said: 
‘Go thy way, for though he is dead to all the 
world besides, yet he is alive tome!’” 

[In this incident are seen the influences of 
strong Conscientiousness and moderate Acquis- 
itiveness. } 
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“ Signs of Character.” 
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Of the soul, the boty form doth take, 
For eoul is form, and doth the body make.— Spenser. 





FACE FANCIES. 


{Here is the English way of writing about 
that which the writer knows little or nothing. 
It is copied from the London Leader into 
Littell?’s Living Age. We reproduce it to show 
how different is the style of writing from that 
of the keen, definite, and practical American. 
After its reading we might ask how much 
more the reader knows on the subject? View- 
ed as a piece of sentiment merely, it, however 
has some merit.—Ep. A. P. J.] 

The enigmas with which life surrounds us 
are worth guessing at; for sometimes we may 
hit the mark, and though we know it not, yet 
there steals from it the sense of light that 
always steals from truth, and suffuses our being 
with a milder ray. It is like sunlight on the 
face of a sleeper; it shapes into light the phan- 
toms of his dreams, though with no actual 
manifestation of its presence. All things are 
enigmatical. Problems deep as eternity are 
propounded to us by the flowers, and the trees, 
and the songs of birds, and the music of run- 
ning waters. But Nature utters no such riddles 
as she delivers to us from the streets. There 
she confronts us with the presence of an ag- 
gregate life, and her sayings are like dreams 
filled with confused meanings and undetermi- 
nable shapes. Poets talk of the stars and the 
mystery of thestars. But what is this mystery 
compared to the mystery of human faces ? 

There are faces which we meet in the streets 
into which has passed a subtler mystery than 
the mind can think on. They belong to that 
highest type of face of which the standard is 
thought. They are of the order of face that 
provokes speculation while it repels it. We 
would give something to know whence comes 
that subtile thing which has so marvelously 
incorporated itself with the physical lineaments. 
It may be born of trouble—a trouble that has 
fastened upon the face, and teased it into beauty 
as the wind makes beautiful the snow-flake. 
Trouble there surely has been; for there is no 
mystery without sadness: and the sad mystery 
of these faces must have been wrought by the 
vexing of years. There are faces that seem 
wanting in depth, albeit they are full-fraught. 
Such faces are falsehoods. Yet they are so in- 
voluntarily. They can not speak the mind; 
the lineaments are of the hardest marble; Na- 
ture’s chisel has worked dexterously enough 
its part; but life has failed to penetrate the 
granite front. It has avenged its incapacity by 
certain deep seams; but all delicacy is want- 
ing. We miss the luminous effect—the shining 
of the soul behind. Such faces come upon us 
rudely; but not with the disappointment of im- 
maturity. The full fruition of a divine art is 
there; only its coarseness blunts our sympa- 
thetic perception. Yet we need not forget that 
to the cunning eye God is as visible in the rude 
root as in the rose. Nay, He symbolizes His 
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workmanship by what is false as well as fair. 
The scowl of the murderer, the greeting of lov- 
ers’ eyes, are the productions of the same Art, 
each exquisitely perfect in itskind. There are 
faces that haunt the memory ; where met, when 
encour tered may not be recalled. They stand 
out from the darkness of night, and fade and 
faint along the dreams of sleep. You have 
seen them in the street, but did not pause to 
consider them at the time. There was nothing 
indeed, so it seemed, about them to startle you 
into attention. It is only when they reappear 
that they surprise, or alarm, or horrify; nay, 
such faces that seem to give their spirit to the 
mind of the passer-by have been known to 
drive him mad. There are faces to be encoun- 
tered all dispassionate, save in the eyes which 
burn with the passions that deny their intelli- 
gence to the face. When the wearers of such 
fleshly masks die, their souls escape through 
their eyes. They would find them the only 
outlet. With other men the spirit might de- 
part as the perfume- departs from the flower. 
The soul seems to chafe at being pent up with- 
in such narrow limits as the eyes. You can 
see it dilating and contracting upon the keen 
retina, as one who approaches a window to 
find egress and then retires, and returns again 
and again. 

There are faces which all men meet, which 
all men know, which all men love. When 
they reappear unto the eye they do not haunt, 
they soothe. They are ministering faces; fa- 
ces which seem crowned, like Jesus, with a ha- 
lo of light of whose subtile irradiation the 
heart is alone sensible. In such faces are to be 
found no personification of the darker emo- 
tions of life. The lips and the eyes are genial 
with a tenderness to which wisdom has im- 
parted the exquisite refinement of a faint sad- 
ness. Such faces can not offend, neither in 
their rejections, nor in their beseechings; nei- 
ther in their gladness when confronting de- 
spair, nor in their peacefulness when opposing 
anger, nor in their love when facing hate. 
Upon them humanity has stamped its fairest 
impress. They are not more describable than 
faces which are weird, or cunning, or intellect- 
ual, or haughty, or depraved. But they em- 


body the idealism all thinkers on the Madonna, 
all*painters of Charity, all dreamers of some 
sweetest achievement of God strive to realize. 
Nor let them be held impossible because of 
this faultlessness of expression ; nor non-exist- 
ent because they are rare. 
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Trouta Unvatiine Fatsenoop.—This alle- 
gorical picture by Mrs. Lily M. Spencer is the 
one to which we called the special attention of 
our readers in the Feb. number of the A. P. J. 
It is now on public exhibition at 609 Broad- 
way, New York, and we advise every one to 
see it and learn the lesson so beautifully and 


strikingly taught, even at the expense of a lit- 
tle self-denial of the appetite. A quarter of a 
dollar is but « trifling entrance fee. The pic- 
ture will richly pay any one to see it, and when 
once seen, the impression made by its signifi- 
cant colors will not be likely to fade from the 
memory. 
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For Our Poung Folks. 


“MAY.” 
a ste 
BY HOPE ARLINGTON. 





WE gave to our bonnie birdling the name 

Of the beautiful month in which she came, 
When the violets blue, and the daisies white, 
And the little star flowers, with their eyes of light, 
Looked lovingly up to the sun above, 

And paid with beauty his kisses of love. 

And happiness came to dwell in the nest 

Where the dear one folded her wings to rest; 
And a holy peace and a sweet delight 

Were blessings that followed her presence bright. 
Oh, fair as a vision of cloudless day 

Was the beautiful son! of little May ! 

The violets faded long months ago, 

The daisies are sleeping under the snow, 

The little star flowers have closed their eyes, 

Are gazing no more at the sunny skies ; 

But they all will blossom again some day 

From the precious dust of our little May. 


THE BOYS’ TWO RULES. 
HOW THEY WORKED. 


“HERE are two rules for you, Fred,” said 
Giles Warner, looking up from the paper he was 
reading, and addressing a younger brother, who 
was sitting by the stove, playing with a favor- 
itedog. . 

“ Well, what are they? let’s have them,” said 


‘Fred, suspending his sport with the dog. 


“The first is, ‘Never get vexed with any- 
thing you can help.’ The second is, ‘ Never 
get vexed with anything you can’t help.” 

“ Are not those rules as applicable to you as 
to me?” inquired Fred, archly. 

“No doubt of that,” replied Giles, good- 
humoredly ; “ but then it is so much easier to 
hand over a piece of good advice to another 
than to keep it for one’s own personal use. It 
is a kind of generosity that does not require any 
self-denial.” Fred laughed. 

“ But what do you say to these rules?” con- 
tinued | “How would they work if we 
adopt thém?” 

“I think they take a pretty wide and clean 
sweep,” said Fred. “ They don’t leave a fellow 
any ehance at all to get vexed.” 

“ That might be an objection to them,” said 
Giles, “ if any one became wiser, better, or hap- 
pier for getting vexed. I think they are sensi- 
ble rules. It is foolish to vex ourselves about 
what can’t be helped. Let us assist each other 
to remember and obey these two simple rules. 
What say you?” 

“T'll agree to it,” said Fred, who was usually 
ready to agree to anything his brother pro- 
posed, if it was only proposed good-humor- 
edly. 

“That's too bad,” exclaimed Fred, the next 
morning, while making preparations for school. 

“ What is the matter ?” inquired Giles. 

“TI have broken my shoe-string, and it is 
vexatious; I’m in such a hurry.” i 

“It is vexatious, no doubt,” replied Giles, 
“but you must not get vexed, for this is one of 
the things that can be helped. You can find a 
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string in the left corner of the upper drawer in 
mother’s bureau.” 

“ But we shall be late at school,” said Fred. 

“ No, we shall not,” said Giles. “ We shall 
only have to walk a little faster. Besides, if 
you keep cool, you will find the string and put 
it in much sooner than you can if you become 
vexed and worried.” 

“That's true,” said Fred, as he went for the 
string, quite restored to good-humor. 

Several opportunities occurred during the 
day for putting the rules into practice. The 
best was this: In the evening, Giles broke the 
blade of his knife while whittling a piece of 
hard wood. 

“Tt can’t be helped, so you are not to get 
vexed about it,” said Fred. 

“Tt can’t be helped, but I can do better than 
fret about it. I can learn a lesson of care for 
the future, which. may some day save me a 
_ knife more valuable than this. The rules work 

well. Let's try them to-morrow.” 

The next morning Fred devoted an hour be- 
fore school to writing a composition. After he 
had written half a dozen lines, his mother 
called him off to do something for her. In his 
absence, his sister Lucy made use of his pen to 
write her name in a book, and she let fall a 
great drop of ink on the page he was writing. 
Fred returned while she was busily employed in 
doing what she could do to repair the mischief. 

“You have made a great blot on my com- 
position,” he exclaimed, looking over her 
shoulder. 

“Tam very sorry. I did not mean to do it,” 
said Lucy. But Fred was so vexed that he 
would have answered his sister very roughly 
if Giles had not interposed. 2 

“Take care, Fred; you know the thing is 
done and can’t be helped.” 

Fred tried hard to suppress his vexation. 

“T know it was am accident,” he said pleas- 
antly, after a brief struggle. 

Lucy left the room, and Fred sat down again 
to his composition. After a moment he looked 
up. “No great harm is done afterall. Two or 
three alterations are much needed, and if I 
write it over again I-can make them.” 

“So much for a cool head and not getting 
vexed,” said Giles, laughing. “ Our rules work 
well.” 

At night Fred tore his trowsers in climbing 

- afence. “That's too bad.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Giles; “ they can 
be mended.” 

“ The way to help it is what troubles me,” 
said Fred. “I don’t like to ask mother, she 
has so much to do.” 

Giles proposed that he should get over his 
difficulty by asking Lucy to do the job for him, 
as her mother had taught her to mend very 
neatly. Fred was not at first disposed to adopt 
this measure. He knew that. Lucy disliked 
mending very much, and was afraid she would 
be cross if asked to do tt; but at last decided to 
run the risk of that. They found Lucy busily 
employed with a piece of embroidery, and 
quite absorbed with her work. 
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Fred looked significantly at Giles, when he 
saw how she was employed; but he concluded 
he had gone too far to retreat, and must make 
a bold push, 

“T wish to ask a great favor of you, Lucy, 
but I fear I have come in the wrong time,” said 
Fred. 

“ What do you want?” said Lucy. 

“T am almost afraid to tell you. It’s too bad 
to ask you to do what I know you dislike.” 

“You are a good while getting to what is 
wanted,” said Lucy, laughing. “Come, out 
with it.” 

Fred, thus encouraged, held up his foot and 
displayed the rent. 

“Well, take them off; I will do my best,” 
said Lucy, cheerfully. 

“You are a dear, good sister,” said Fred. 
“ When I saw what you were about, I thought 
you would not be willing to do it.” 

“ My unusual amiability quite puzzles you, 
does it?” said Lucy, laughing. “I shall have 
to let you into the secret. To tell the truth, I 
have been thinking all day what I could do for 
you in return for your not getting vexed with 
me for blotting your composition. So now you 
have it.” 

“So much for our rules,” exclaimed Giles, 
triumphantly. “They work to a charm.” 

“ What rules?” inquired Lucy. 

“We must tell Lucy all about it,” said Giles. 

They did tell her all about it; and the result 
was that she agreed to join them in trying the 


new rules. 
lp 0 


HE DID NOT FEAR DEATH. 


A wRITER in one of our New York daily 
papers recounts a pathetic incident which oc- 
curred not long since on board an ocean 
steamer. 

A little ragged boy, aged about nine years, 
was discovered on the fourth day of the out- 
ward voyage from Liverpool to New York, and 
carried before the first mate, whose duty it was 
to deal with such cases. When questioned as 
to the object of his being stowed away, and 
who brought him on board, the boy, who had 
a beautiful, sunny face, and eyes that looked 
like very mirrors of truth, replied that his step- 
father did it, because he could not afford to 
keep him, or pay his passage out to Halifax, 
where he had an aunt who was well off, and 
to whose house he was going. The mate did 
not believe the story, in spite of the winning 
face and truthful accents of the boy. He had 
seen too much of stow-aways to be easily de- 
ceived by them, he said; and it was his firm 
conviction that the boy had been brought on 
board and provided with food by the sailors. 
The little fellow was very roughly handled in 
consequence. Day by day he was questioned 
and re-questioned, but always with the same 
result. He did not know a sailor on board, 
and his father alone had secreted him and 
given him the food which he ate. 

At last the mate, wearied by the boy’s per- 
sistence in the same story, and perhaps a little 





anxious to implicate the sailors, seized him one 
day by the collar and dragging him to the fore, 
told him that unless he confessed the truth in 
ten minutes from that time he would hang him 
on the yard-arm. He then made him sit down 
under it on the deck. All around him were 
passengers and sailors, and in front of him 
stood the inexorable mate with his chronom- 
eter in his hand, and the other officers of 
the ship by his side. It was one of the finest 
sights imaginable to see the pale, proud, sor- 
rowful face of that noble boy—shis head erect, 
his beautiful eyes bright through the tears that 
suffused them. When eight minutes had fled, 
the mate told him he had but two minutes to 
live, and advised him to speak the truth and 
save his life; but he replied, with the utmost 
simplicity and sincerity, by asking the mate if 
he might pray. 

The mate said nothing, but nodded his head, 
and turned as pale as a ghost, and shook with 
trembling like a reed with the wind. And 
there, all eyes turned on him, this: brave and 
noble little fellow, this poor waif whom society 
owned not, and whose own stepfather could 
not care for him—there he knelt with clasped 
hands and eyes upraised to heaven, while he 
repeated audibly the Lord’s Prayer, and prayed 
the dear Lord Jesus to take him to heaven. 

Sobs broke from strong, hard hearts as the 
mate sprang forward to the boy and clasped 
him to his bosom, and kissed him and blessed 
him, and told him how sincerely he now be- 
lieved his story, and how glad he was that he 
had been brave enough to face death, and be 
willing to sacrifice his life for the truth of his 
own word. 

ke 

Corron Caxkes.—Children may easily be 
taught lessons which they will remember while 
memory lasts, Sometimes parents have not 
the ingenuity or talent to give such lessons, but 
a little thought on the subject will usually be 
productive of plans which, if carefully put in 
practice, will accomplish the good end. Some 
good people we know were often pained by ex- 
hibitions of selfishness in their dearly loved 
children, even at their meals, when they should 
have shown mutual kindness. One day the 
father found his wife making cakes, and as the 
children always took the largest that were on 
the plate when anything of the kind was pass- 
ed around at the table, he suggested that she 
should put some cotton in the larger specimens, 
and she did so. When the cakes were offered 
at the table, the children took, as usual, the 
largest, and found, after a few bites, to their 
chagrin, the cotton-stuffing. This device 
taught them what words alone had not suc- 
ceeded in impressing on their memories, for 
they afterward showed a better appreciation 
of justice and propriety in their choice of the 
“ good things.” 

A BRIGHT-EYED boy, on being asked by his 
Sunday-school teacher, “ What did the Israel- 
ites do after they had crossed the Red Sea?” 
answered, “I don’t know, ma’am; but I guess 
they dried themselves.” 

















Sore sending any more. 
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tell him bis fate, Uf he resolved to venture upon the dangerous } 

pice of telling unblased truth, let bim proclaim war with sukind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter If he tells ¢) 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him wit 
slander, But if he regards trath, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on feailees, and this is the course | take 
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WILL YOU RENEW? 





There are many subscriptions to the 
JourNnaL which expire with the present— 
June—number. We await renewals be- 
Those who 
would secure an unbroken chain in the 
regular order of publication may do so 
The pleasure of 


your company to the end of the journey 


by remitting at once. 
is solicited. In sending in his own 
name, the reader is kindly invited to in- 
clude the names of any number of his 
Sriends. We have room enough for all. 
TTere are our new club rates: 


For a Single Copy, a year............. $3 00 
For Five Copies, a year............... 12 00 
For Ten Copies, a year.............05+ 20 00 


And an extra copy to the Agent. 

For Fifteen Copies, a year, $30, and a copy 
of “ New Puystoenomy,” worth $5. 

Twenty Copies, a year, $40, and a “ Student's 
Set,” Books and Bust, worth $10. 

Subscriptions will now be received for one or 
five years, at the above-named rates. 

When remitting, please send post-office 
orders or in registered letters, and ad- 

8S. R. Wetts, 

389 Broadway, New York. 


[ Box 730.] 
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OBEDIENCE. 


dress 





Tue spirit of wide awake “ Young 
America” is “to have his own way.” 
Ile is impatient of restraint, and often, 
while yet in his teens, refuses sybmission 
to parental authority. He very early as- 
sumes to be “ his own man and master.” 
He conspires with his fellows to turn the 
school-teacher out of doors. If punished, 
he vows vengeance on the head of the 
one who inflicts it, and threatens his pa- 
rents to take the “ Franklin Act ”—. ¢., 
run away to foreign parts—on the very 
first pretext. In this country, runaways 
who are willing to work find little diffi- 
culty in getting situations. By chang- 
ing their names, and by cunning stories, 
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they may remain incog. for years. No 
one interferes or attempts to return them 
In the Old Country, 
young runaways would not be harbored, 
nor even set to work, without letters of 


to their homes. 


recommendation. Zhere, boys are inden- 
tured; and any violation of the contract 
is punished. Here, such instruments, if 
used at all, are less binding, and are often 
disregarded by all concerned. There, one 
serves many years to learn a trade, or even 
a single branch of a trade—seven years 
being the rule; here, the same number 
of months is deemed sufficient to learn 
as much. If it be true that our artisans 
are less skilled or more superficial than 
those of Europe, may not our shorter 
terms of apprenticeship, as compared with 
theirs, account for it ? 

But the question of authority and obe- 
dience is now under consideration. We 
believe in Autuortry, wisely exercised, 
and also in the perfect submission and 
obedience of children, servants, and all 
subordinates. Without this, there would 
be no society, no law, no order, no gov- 
ernment. 

But we are opposed to delegating the 
power to punish to low, ignorant, brutal 
men, who may flog and torture to death 
poor helpless culprits, paupers, or im- 
They who do this are cowardly 
The authorities who appoint 
such creatures as keepers, are themselves 
greatly to blame for so doing. 

Some of our sea-captains and their 
mates are brutal wretches, totally unfit 
to govern human beings, to say nothing 
of conducting timid and suffering passen- 
gers across the seas. In our courts of 
justice we often hear the most heart- 
rending accounts of the tortures inflicted 
on poor sailors. There are officers of 
ships who seldom speak or give an order 
without the wickedest oaths; and threats 
of chains, handcuffs, or the cat are held 
constantly before the eyes of the men. 
This kind of treatment may be approved 
by tyrants of Old-World monarchies, but 
it is not exactly adapted to free Ameri- 
cans. Brutality on shipboard, where it 
would be death to the sailor to diso- 
bey, and brutality in a prison, on the 
part of a keeper, must be submitted to 
for the time being; but both captain and 
keeper should not forget those words, 
“ Revenge, ob, how sweet!” The tables 
may some time be turned. 


beciles.: 


fiends. 





The power of kindness is fully known 
to comparatively few, because so little 
exercised. Our Saviour and the Apostles 
taught the doctrine of charity, to “ over- 
come evil with good ;” “It is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive ;” “ Do as you 
would be done by,” ete.; but the world 
has not come up to this grand idea, and 
hence we see the rule of Destructiveness 
instead of Benevolence. But we are im- 
proving. There is /ess flogging in our 
families, schools, and prisons than for- 
merly prevailed. Christian parents, who 
are endowed with the spirit of patience, 
kindness, and good judgment, can gov- 
ern themselves and their children with- 
out resorting to anything more severe 
than the rod of the spirit. They can 
bring the most turbulent into submission 
by kind words and wise management. 
So the sea-captain, who is himself a con- 
siderate and self-regulating Christian man, 
can secure obedience without resorting 
to handspikes, marlin-pins, cudgels, or 
whips. His men will obey through love 
and respect. If he have not these qualities 
himself, he will not excite them in others. 

Until men come to know something 
of Phrenology or of themselves, they will 
not be likely to make very good parents, 
teachers, captains, or jail keepers. 

—<+ o- - o 


ENDURING LIFE. 





Wuar a difference there is between 
enduring life and enjoying life! How 
many poor “ dead-and-alive ” creatures 
we meet! Some are really infirm, hav- 
ing only enough vitality to keep body 
and soul together; without appetite, 
without energy, without hope, they drag 
along, wailing for relief in death. Such 
—and there are many—simply endure 
life, which is to them an existence far 
more painful than pleasurable. It would 
be proper to stop here for » moment and 
inquire into the causes of his low con- 
dition. Was it from the inheritance of 
a bad constitution? Were the parents 
feeble, sickly, or consumptive? Were 
they habitually melancholy, and without 
faith, hope, or joyousness? Were they 
erratic, freaky, or eccentric? If so, will 
there be surprise that their children in- 
herit_tendencies in the same directions ? 
Were the parents worn down by expos- 
ure in a new home? Did they suffer 
from ague and fever? Were they ex- 
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hausted in watching with the sick for 
many weary and sleepless nights? Or, 
were the sufferers addicted to bad hab- 
its? such as late dinners, hearty suppers, 
midnight parties, public balls, wine, to- 
bacco, and other excitements? Or, is it 
due to a perverted imagination that these 
persons cling to their aches and pains? 
A guilty or an abnormal conscience may 
feel it a duty to do penance and suffer 
for years, when a hearty repentance and 
a return to a better life of faith, hope, 
and charity would at once put all their 
mental and physical machinery in first- 
rate working order, extricating them 
from the slough of despond and disease. 
Who is or who was to blame for what so 
many suffer ? and where is the remedy? 
Now contrast this class of suffering 
clogs with those who enjoy life. Here 
is a hale, happy old couple, who have at- 
tained their “fourscore years and ten,” 
still in vigorous health; still planting 
young trees with the same joyous spirit 
that animated them ia their youth. They 
have had their trials, but instead of fret- 
ting, lamenting, chafing, or scolding, they 
accepted what they could not avoid, as 
possible blessings in disguise, making the 
least of their afflictions and the most of 
their blessings. Their faces reflect the 
glorious sunshine of their joyous hearts ; 
they have a word of cheer and encour- 
agement for old and young, and they are 
respected and beloved by all who know 
them. These people have not endured, 
but enjoyed life from the start; and it is 
our firm belief that they will enjoy that 
change called death, when, having ful- 
filled all the conditions of this life, with 
a hope of immortality, they shall be exalt- 
ed to a home among the angels in the 
realms of everlasting light. Let us live 
while we live, and thank God for life. 
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WHAT TO DRINK. 





Puysicrans who prescribe alcoholic 
liquors to their patients, should read 


Shakspeare, who says, 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and .nsty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did I with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility. 
“Therefore my age is as lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. 


O thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name 
to be known by, let us call thee devil. 


O that men should put ‘an enemy in their mouths to 
steal away their brains! 





Aw AN 


To the question, Should alcoholic 
drinks be ever used medicinally? Rev. 
Dr. Cuyler’s answer is, that when so 
used, a man had better never be his own 
physician. His tea-spoon is apt to grow 
into a table-spoon, his wine-glass grows 
insensibly into a tumbler, and then into 
a brimming goblet, which “biteth at last 
like a serpent, and stingeth like an ad- 
der.” A physician may sometimes use 
alcohol to save life, just as he might use 
opium ; but I doubt if a wise physician 
would ever use it when any other reme- 
dy will answer the purpose. How can 
he know that he is not feeding a latent 
appetite that will yet destroy his patient ? 
One of the most eminent civilians of 
America whom the bottle has destroyed, 
fell into intemperance under medical pre- 
scription. He had been an abstainer un- 
til middle life ; he was then recommended 
to use wine as a daily tonic after recov- 
ery from a weakening disease; his ally 
became his conqueror. Lord Macaulay 
indicates the secret of the younger Pitt’s 
enslavement to the bottle by telling us 
that port wine was freely administered to 
him in early youth as a medicine. 

The warm season, now upon us, will 
increase our thirst. Water, pure water, 
will be too thin for those who chew or 
smoke tobaceo, and they will want some- 
thing that they can “ taste ”—something 
pungent, something bitter, tingling, bit- 
ing. They find what they erave in whis- 
ky, with fusil oil in it, or other similar 
drinks. But to an appetite that is healthy, 
nothing is more grateful or reviving when 


thirsty than WATER. 
“Roe ener ase neti et 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight; 
*Tis like quaffing a goblet of morning light.” 

But even this should be used temper- 
ately and in moderation. Many drink 
too much. Nor should it be drank on a 
full stomach. The less we drink of tea, 
coffee, or water with our meals the better. 
Very hot drinks are bad. We are liable 
to take cold, on going out, after partaking 
of hot drinks, Pure soft water is best. 
Hard lime-water is much used, and many 
prefer it; but no horse, ox, or other ani- 
mal will drink it when he ean get soft 
water. For the physiological effects of 
hard and soft water on our bodies, see 
Pereira’s great work on Food and Diet.* 





* Food and Diet, containing an Analysis of every kind 
of Food and Drink. By Dr. J. Pereira. Edited by Dr. 
Lee. Published at this office. Price, $1 75. 





The people want knowledge on the whole 
subject. The physicians are not agreed, 
and the world is in a muddle. Quacks 
and impostors step in with their nos- 
trums, and sell barrels of their slops—in 
“large quart bottles”—to the destruc- 
tion of the bodies and souls of men, wo- 
men, and children, “ Light, light, more 
light,” is what is wanted, and that light 
may be found in ‘a knowledge of the con- 
stitution of man. 


—————0 0 
FISH CULTURE NECESSARY. 


Tue fact that our rivers, lakes, bays, and 
estuaries, which once swarmed with fish of 
every kind peculiar to the climate, are becom- 
ing depleted of their finny residents, rendering 
the market supply yearly less and less, and 
their cost proportionately greater and greater, 
should develop into a national enterprise the 
interest lately shown by some practical econo- 
mists in artificial fish culture. Some sagacious 
minds have maintained that the gradual disap- 
pearance of fish in the seas, rivers, and lakes is 
a natural consequence of the extension of civil- 
ization; that the numerous vessels which plow 
our waters frighten the fish away. The Hud- 
son River has become salmonless rather by the 
wasteful and indiscreet capture of salmon in 
the spawning season, than by the rupture and 
dispersion of the spawn by steamboats. The 
very marked reduction in the shad fishery of 
the Hudson is doubtless due to the same cause. 
& report lately made to the Senate of New 
York by Messrs. Horatio Seymour, Seth Green, 
and Robert B. Roosevelt, Commissioners of 
Fisheries, presents in a clear and convincing 
manner the real causes for the disappearance of 
the fish, and suggests practical means for their 
restoration and maintenance. As we have 
already treated on the subject of artificial fish 
culture in a late number of the JourNAL, it is* 
unnecessary for us to reiterate the statements 
therein made as to the practicability of such 
fish culture, and the field for pecuniary profit 
which it offers to the enterprising, but will 
simply give a few extracts from said report. 
In Europe, results have been attained which are 
most gratifying to the lover of fish as food ; 
according to Yarrell, a recognized authority, an 
acre of water in many localities will let for as 
much yearly rent asan acre of land. Yarrell’s 
testimony is more than borne out by other 
writers, who give the clear annual yield of an 
acre of water as equaling that of five acres of 
land. The farmer who should economically 
cultivate fish, therefore, would find his pond 
more productive than his pasture, rod for rod, 
and the mere than the meadow. 

In the State of New York there are 647 lakes 


+ and ponds, suitable for the most part for breeding 


whitefish, salmon, trout, and black Dass, with 
an area of 728 square miles, or 466,457 acres, all 
capable of being made more remunerative than 
the lands upon their margin. This estimate 
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does not, of course, include Lake Ontario, 
which gives a coast line of 270 miles. 

The St. Lawrence and the Hudson are, of 
course, the rivers which, by reason of their 
immediate connection with the sea, afford the 
opportunity of artificial propagation to the 
greatest advantage. The Hudson, like the 
Susquehannah, and indeed all the rivers flow- 
ing into the Atlantic, has been cruelly despvil- 
ed of its fish by nets, which threaten actual ex- 
termination. Were it not for this, the stock 
might be renewed, naturally, in the course of 
time, such is the amazing fecundity of the pa- 
rent. <A single shad will produce 100,000 eggs, 
of which in the natural way 500 hatch, but 
these 500 before reaching maturity fall into 
the close nets of the fishermen, which allow 
none to escape whereby the numbers may be 
kept up. To obviate this diffleulty the Com- 
missioners advise legislation as to the meshes 
of the nets, so that the young fish shall not be 
caught in them, and as to the season when 
setting shall be allowed. Instead of 500, how- 
ever, hatched by nature, the Commissioners are 
confident of the practicability of hatching, by a 
simple artificial process, 98,000, thus enormous- 
ly increasing the original stock, and bringing 
back our rivers to what we might call their 
aboriginaf abundance. 

The report gives encouraging information as 
to the success of pisciculture and the happy re- 
sults of fishing regulations in other States. 
The Merrimac is now lively with salmon. 
The best feeling obtains between the Commis- 
sioners of all the States on the Atlantic border 
on the question of reform and fishery recon- 
struction, and we trust that the law makers at 
Albany will give to the New York Commis- 
sioners the authority to carry out the measures, 
remedial and reformatory, they propose. 

——_=» oo a 
BAD BOOKS. 


Toat much evil, wickedness, crime grow 
out of the reading of bad books, no one doubts. 
It is lamentable that the laws to prevent this 
great evil are comparatively impotent. Such 
books are printed and sold “on the sly.” 
Bawdy books, with obscene pictures, are 
hawked about on our wharves and in drink- 
ing-saloons, among sailors, travelers, and oth- 
ers, by vagabonds and villains, and many un- 
sophisticated boys and girls become perverted 
and contaminated. Then look at our sensation 
story papers, especially the low pictorials, in- 
cluding the Police Gazettes, which are filled 
chiefly with reports of divorces, dance-houses, 
and murders. Only think of the immense in- 
jury to good morals which must result there- 
from! Then visit the low play-houses, in 
which are enacted only those scenes which 
excite lust and passion. Is it any wonder that 
criminals thrive by what their minds feed upon? 
Here is a paragraph from an English paper, 
showing one of the causes of crime in London. 
It is equally applicable here. 


Newoate LiTeratTure.—Of late years, many 
novelists in England, following the lead of the 
authors of “ Paul Clifford” and “Jack Shep- 
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pard,” have entered, apparently con amore, into 
the production of melodramatic stories which 
have robbers, counterfeiters, and other crimi- 
nals for their leading characters. The Ordinary 
of Newgate (the Rev. F. E. Lloyd), whose duty 
it is to inquire into the causes of crime, reports 
that he found his prison filled with “ lads with 
refined features, smooth hair neatly arranged, 
well clothed, weli mannered, and having a 
thorough acquaintance with the use of the 
books which they have been directed to bring 
with them to the service. The appearance of 
such boys in prison is,” he says, “ at all times 
unusual, and always specially attracts my at- 
tention; it being unusual, prompts inquiry as 
to the circumstances and cause; it can not be 
want, and I speculate in vain, and go to talk to 
the boys.” They generally acknowledge good 
home-training ane fair degree of education. 
What are the offenses? The reverend Ordi- 
nary says: “It is only by repeated interviews 
and conversations that by degrees the lads give 
me an insight into all the circumstances and 
habits of their life. It was in this way that I 
discovered that all these boys, without one ex- 
ception, had been in the habit of reading those 
cheap periodicals which are now published for 
the alleged instruction and amusement of the 
youth of both sexes.” The periodicals in ques- 
tion are published weekly, at one penny a 
week, as Reynolds’ abominable “ Mysteries of 
London,” five-and-twenty years ago, and their 
circulation in London alone is literally im- 
mense. 


Are parents, guardians, and teachers justi- 
fied in permitting the youth under their care to 
become poisoned with this filthy and debauch- 
ing trash by which the country is flooded? Out 
of reacling such stuff come all manner of evils, 
inordinate affection, perverted appetite, violent 
temper, excited by stories of bloody tragedies, 
clandestine meetings, runaway matches, and de- 
moralization generally. Who are the authors 
of this bad literature? They are among the low- 
est of the low, whisky-drinking, tobacce-smok- 
ing, beer-guzzling tipplers, gamblers, horse- 
racers, libertines, and fellows with a modicum 
of intellect, and less moral character. Like the 
quacks who vend “secret”—so called—reme- 
dies and patent medicines, they feed on the 
vices, diseases, and crimes of their victims. 
Where are the polfce ? 


———> +e oe 
WHAT CAN I DO BEST?—No. I. 


FARMING—FOOD-RAISING. 

Ir should be the aim of every honest man in 
the prosecution of business, to do only that 
which is useful—that which will add to the 
intelligence, the comfort, the virtue, or the 
legitimate wealth of the world. Among the 
laborious vocations, we regard those as.stand- 
ing first which produce something intrinsically 
valuable. The first necessity of man is food; 
consequently food producers ought to tak¢ a 
prime rank among men. In this country, at 
least, we need five farmers where we now have 
one.. An error, as we believe, has pervaded 
public sentiment relative to the size of farms. 
Men have frequently two hundred acres or 
more, when they could cultivate properly not 
more than forty acres, the rest lying partially 
waste. These two hundred acres, therefore, 
should have three more farmers, giving to each 
fifty acres. While men are traveling from the 








Eastern States into the West, even going to 
California, to cultivate the land, about one- 
third of the State of New Jersey, and probably 
one-third of the State of Pennsylvania, and 
very large fields of territory in the State of New 
York, are yet untouched, utterly uncultivated 
and wild; and that expense which would be 
requisite to move a family to Kansas would 
buy land enough in the State of New Jersey to 
support a family. Men should learn to till the 
soil well, and make every acre of land largely 
productive. Nor should men be satisfied sim- 
ply to raise cereals for the market ; and though 
bread is the staff of life, every family needs 
fruit in a liberal measure for the health of its 
members. 


Farming, therefore, should not be understood 
as merely raising corn and wheat, pork, beef, 
and butter. Every farmer should raise all the 
fruit his own famjly requires, and a considera- 
ble quantity for market. This would insure to 
himself and family this healthful ingredient of 
food, while the market would be amply sup- 
plied, so that citizens and villagers engaged in 
other occupations could have this much-needed 
article of food in abundance. Farmers should 
not be the drudges and intellectual drones they 
now are. They should study chemistry, and 
understand soils; botany and physiology, that 
they may understand the nature of plants, and 
the properties of food, and the laws of health, 
and thus prosecute their vocation intelligently. 
Some people think that brute force, and not 
intelligence, is required by the farmer. A man 
of thorough culture will get as much profit 
from ten acres of land as one without culture, 
or the knowledge derived from other people’s 
culture, will get from fifty acres. It is well, 
therefore, for young men to turn their attention 
to farming; and if people following that pur- 
suit are less intelligent and less respectable 
than they should be, let a million young men 
of culture manfully go to the soil, and thereby 
acquire a generous support, instead of shiver- 
ing around the outskirts of the overcrowded 
professions. Let them carry their intelligence 
to the proper cultivation of the soil, and as 
nature always generously rewards honest, in- 
telligent labor, they shall have their reward. 
True, a farmer needs courage and strength ; he 
needs energy of character and perseverance ; 
he ought to have Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness sufficiently developed to give him 
force and the spirit of industry ; he ought to 
have caution and economy ; he should have a 
fair degree of Constructiveness; to enable him to 
wield the tools and implements of his business 
with skill and effect; he ought to have large 
perceptive organs, so that his power of ob- 
servation shall be sufficient to open his mind 
to all the surrounding facts of nature; he 
should have the power of analysis and a good 
memory, so that the facts of past experience 
may be carefully treasured up and be made 
available to him. The farmer does not really 
need an eloquent tongue. He does not need 
much Ideality or Approbativeness, though we 
believe the possession of all the organs well 
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developed would make him more of a man and 
more of a farmer. The right temperament for 
a farmer is one in which the Motive, or mus- 
cular, is sufficient to give a good frame; in 
which also the Vital Temperament is sufficient 
to give strong nutritive and sustaining power ; 
and there should be a fair development of the 
Mental Temperament, but that should not be 
in excess, otherwise he would be inclined to 
neglect physical exertion, and live too much in 
the realm of mental speculation. A plump, 
strong, substantial body, therefore, is the best 
for a farmer, so that physical exertion shall not 
be too great a tax on the one hand, and that it 
may. be pleasurable on the other. 

Other pursuits, with the requisite phrenologi- 
cal and physiological characteristics, will be 
considered in subsequent articles. ‘ 

a 


JOHN FOLGATE, 
THE OHIO CENTENARIAN. 


EARLY in 1868 we published a brief notice of 
this remarkable phenomenon of old age, and 
requested some JOURNAL reader who might be 
in possession of his history, to a great or small 
extent, to furnish us an account of him. We 
have received, in response to such request, two 
full and creditable sketches—one from a lady 
who resides in the neighborhood of Jefferson, 
where Mr. Folgate still lingers a dweller on 
this transitory sphere, and who has known him 
from her early childhood ; the other from a gen- 
tleman who took the pains to visit the “ ancient 
of days” and procure the material of his ac- 
count. Our lady friend furnishes us the most 
details, while our gentleman friend is equally 
precise in the facts he has to offer for our consid- 
eration. Had we the space to spare, we should 
publish both accounts, but as we have not, we 
must endeavor to combine and condense them 
into one. 

John Folgate resides in the village of Jeffer- 
son, five miles west of Wooster, Ohio. He was 
born in Lebanon County, Pa., in February, 1759, 
and is now, therefore, more than one hundred 
and ten years old. In 1829 he emigrated to 
Ohio, and has lived there since that period. He 
was a teamster in his younger years at Balti- 
more, Md., and in Pennsylvania; but for the 
last sixty or seventy years has been principally 
engaged in mechanical labor. He was drafted 
in the war of 1812, reported immediately at 
headquarters, but was discharged on account 
of old age ; so that fifty-five years ago he was 
too far advanced in life to be an acceptable 
soldier of the Republic. His stature and build 
are hardly up to the medium, but exhibit the 
characteristics of the ol4é German stock from 
which he descended. He is still compact and 
firm in frame and ‘muscle, and possesses as 
much vigor and elasticity as falls to the lot of 
most well-organized and healthy men of sixty. 
Both our correspondents speak in admiring 
terms of his remarkable healthfulness and of 
the liveliness of his mental powers. His 
memory is still retentive, and@ he is quite com- 
municative and willing to relate the varied ex- 
periences of his long life. 
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After the death of his wife, in 1849, he resided 
alone for some years, doing his own “ house- 
work,” etc., and filling. up his time making ax- 
handles. Once a week, when and after he was 
more than a century old, he would take a 
bundle of these to Wooster, walking the dis- 
tance of eight miles, there and back, procure 
his weekly allowance of bread from the baker, 
and be home again before the village people 
were fairly astir, unless, as it sometimes hap- 
pened, the “ lazy shopkeepers” had not “ opened 
up,” and he had to await their movements. 
Early rising has been a “ruling passion” from 
his youth, and to it he attributes in a great 
measure his wonderful activity and strength 
now. 

With regard to his habits of life and personal 
appearance, our lady friend writes : 

“ He still works in his shop, where I found 
him a few days ago, perched on his shaving- 
bench, vigorously smoothing an ax-handle, and 
looking no older than when I first remember 
him, except that he is not quiteso erect. Most 
men of sixty show as many signs of age as this 
man who has lived through four generations ; 
who knew Washington personally, and has 
voted at every Presidential election from the 
‘Father of his Country’ down to Gen. Grant. 
His hair is not sufficiently bleached to be com- 
pared with the ‘ driven snow;;’ it is only a silvery 
gray. His eyes, if not quite so good as they 
were a hundred years ago, are still blue and 
bright, and he reads and works without 
glasses; can not get any, he says, that improve 
his sight. His teeth are gone; otherwise his 
face is full, complexion fair, and expression 
mild, pleasant, peaceful: in short, he is a nice- 
looking old gentleman. His hearing is some- 
what dull, which is about the only infirmity 
apparent. ; 

“He has followed various pursuits, ‘ going 
and coming, he remarked, just as people 
wanted him ; but his occupation was mostly of 
an active, out-door nature; and this, with his 
strictly temperate habits, plain, simple living, 
and freedom from all the vices and passions 
that wear and wreck mind and body, is no 
doubt the great secret of his longevity and ex- 
emption from disease.” 

His diet, as far back as he can remember, has 
been of the simplest character. Coarse bread, 
milk, meat, and vegetables were preferred to 
the most tempting array of “ delicacies,” so 
called. Alcoholic liquors he has carefully 
avoided, finding in the bubbling spring all the 
refreshment and exhilaration demanded by his 
nature. Coffee and tea also are unknown to 
his palate. He works diligently day after day 
to support himself and have something to 
bestow in charity. A sincere Christian, all 
who approach him feel attracted by his simple 
grace and perfect frankness of manner and 
speech. He has outlived the members of his 
own family, and, so far as blood relations are 
concerned, is quite alone in the world; yet, 
though he still mourns his wife, who died an 
aged woman nearly thirty years ago, he main- 
tains a cheeriness of spirit which is most beau- 
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tiful to the thoughtful observer. Our corre- 
spondent last quoted writes further in allusion 
to her visit to Mr. Folgate: ’ 

“ We inquired if he did not sometimes grow 
weary of his long, lonely pilgrimage, and im- 
patient to exchange his burden of years for 
rest. ‘Oh, no!’ he replied, with a sweet smile, 
‘I’m never tired living; I can always. find - 
something to do, wherever Iam. WhenI do 
go Ishall go happy; I’m in no hurry.” And 
so this aged man‘is not ‘waiting till the 
shadows are a little longer grown,’ but ving, 
working, and enjoying life; and we bade him 
good-by without any presentiment that we 
should never see him again.” 

The following striking comparisons, drawn 
by our other correspondent, must close this 
article. They serve to impress the reader with 
the notion that he has indeed been consider- 
ing the relic of a long-gone time—a denizen of 
a past order of things. 

“Mr. Folgate was born the same year that 
Robespierre the Revolutionist was born, and 
outlives him nearly seventy-five years; he was 
eleven years old when Whitefield, the leader 
of Calvinistic Methodists, died; he is old 
enough to be the grandfather of the poet 
Keats, or James K. Polk; he might have been 
the father of Winfield Scott, Bolivar, Moore, or 
Lord Byron; the preceptor of Charles Lamb 
and John Randolph ; the schoolmate of Mack- 
intosh and Madison, Marshal Ney and Lafay- 
ette, who all long since have been wrapped in 
the silence and mystery of death.” 

a oe 


Apvice Gratis.—When in want of advice, 
the editor always asks for it. For example: 
when undecided as to the best size and form of 
the JourNAL, he asked his readers. So, too, 
when the question of music was up, he asked 
subscribers to vote Aye or No, and the ayes had 
a majority of a hundred to one. But this is 
not what we call “ advice gratis.” Among our 
80,000 subscribers we have every variety of 
tuste, mental capacity, and degree of culture. 

One—a Southern lady—beseeches us not to 
advocate that dreadful innovation called “ Wo- 
man’s Rights.” Another wishes us to open 
our excellent JouRNAL to the discussion of 
“ Spiritism.” She believes init. One hopes we 
will carefully exclude everything relating to 
that “greatest of fallacies, spiritualism, which 
has sent so many to the Tunatic asylum.” One 
wants a little more Physiognomy and less Phre- 
nology ; another wants it vice versa. One thinks 
a little less space devoted to the putting down 
of whisky or tobacco would be as well.—Have 
we been making a coat that fits him? Another 
thinks religious sermons are quite out of place 
in a scientific journal.—He forgets that man has 
religious faculties which need to be fed on 
the soundest corn of the gospel; the fact that 
one don’t like it is an evidence that he needs it. 
And so on. Bat we do not, can not hope to 
suit everybody. Indeed, we come far short of 
pleasing ourselves, and we every day promise 
to try to improve and to do better. But as 
many cooks spoil the broth, so too many advis- 
ers make a Babel. We are always most thank- 
ful for practical suggestions looking to the great 
object in view—viz., the dissemination of the 
truth as it is in the constitution of man and 
in the laws of God. We aim at nothing less 
than to understand and to teach these truths. 
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SIR JOHN 


YOUNG, 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE DOMINION OF 
CANADA, © 


Tue editors of the Montreal Gazette have 
kindly furnished us the accompanying wood 
engraving of the recently appointed Governor- 
General of the Dominion of Canada. Its size 
and quality are scarcely sufficient to convey 
more than a general impression of the charac- 
teristics of this distinguished official. The 
head appears to be large and comparatively 
well furnished in the intellectual and moral re- 
gions, while the physique scems robust and 
symmetrical. 

Of Sir John Young’s career we have but a 
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orous man, genial and cordial in manner, and 
much esteemed by all classes of Canadian so- 
ciety. 

ee 


PEOPLE OF THE EARTH, AGAIN 


In our April number was published a para- 
grajh, entitled “The People of the Earth,” 
which had been going the rounds of the news- 
papers, unquestioned as to accuracy, for some 
time previously. We inserted it in our col- 
umns without applying the test of calculation, 
thinking, doubtless, at the time, of some of 
those old problems in “ Geometrical Progres- 
sion” which so astonished our schoolboy mind 
by their wonderful results. Since the publica- 
tion of said paragraph we 
have received several letters 
from readers of the Jour- 
NAL, who impeach the fig- 
ures given as egregiously 
inaccurate. We are always 
glad to rectify errors, if we 
can, and so have brushed 
into activity our small de- 
velopment of Calculation, 
and endeavored to collate 
such data and make such 
computations as will come 
closer to the truth. 

The extent in square 
miles of the different grand 
divisions of the earth is as 
follows: Europe, 3,747,450 
square miles; Asia, accord- 
ing to Johnson’s Gazetteer, 
about 16,914,700 square 
miles; Africa, 11,854,000 
square miles; America, 
14,130,208 square miles: 
‘making a total of 46,646,358 
square miles of land sur- 
face. Now, the Bible chro- 
nology being taken for 
granted, it would be impos- 
sible to estimate, at a figure 





meager Outline, but, such as it is, it doubtless 
will not prove uninteresting on account of 
the contiguity of Canada to the United States. 
He was born about the year 1806 in Bom- | 
bay, and was early called to the English 
bar, and sat in Parliament for a lengthened 
period, being twice in office—first, as Secretary 
of the Treasury in Sir Robert Peel’s last ad- 
ministration, and upon the other occasion, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in Lord Aberdeen’s 
government. From 1855 to 1859 he was Lord | 
High Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, and | 
from 1860 to 1868, Governor of New South | 
Wales. During his long public:life he has ac- | 
quitted himself with great discretion and 
ability, and wears several orders in proof of the 
satisfaction and approval of his services. 

It is thus seen that Sir John does not owe 
his present elevation so much to aristocratic 
position and privilege as to his mental capacity 
and varied experience in important colonial 
missions. He is reported to be a healthy, vig- 
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anywhere near the true one, 
the total number of human souls that have been 
born into the world. If, however, we assume 
that from the commencement of our reckoning 
to the present time there has been an average 
population of 1,000,000,000, and that every 
thirty years (the generally received period of a 
generation) 1,000,000,000 of persons had passed 
away from life, and a like number had filled 
their places, we find, in 6,000 years, that there 
have been 200 such successions or generations, 
which would make a total of 200,000,000,000. 
This number distributed over the land, whose 
extent; is above given, would give about 4,285 
per square mile, or to each one a plot of ground 
containing 6,506 square feet. A correspondent 
who has been at some pains to expose the 
errors of the paragraph states, that if to each 
person of the 200,000,000,000 was allotted a 
burial place containing twenty-five square feet, 
a cemetery of less than 180,000 square miles 
would be ample for their interment. 

There are, in reality, no means of determin- 
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ing the number of people who have lived on 
this globe, and therefore all statements regard- 
ing it must be taken as merely speculative. If 
it be true, as some scientific investigators as- 
sert, and the Chinese claim, that man has 
existed for a hundred thousand years or more, 
the figures given above are too small. 
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CUR DEAD-LETTER BOX. 


Some of our correspondents write in such haste that 
they forget eertain important items, so that, instead of 
speedily filling their orders as desired, we are obliged to 
put their letters in our dead-lelter box, and wait for fur- 
ther directions, 


The following will explain to impatient ones why they 
wait : 

“S$. R. We_its—Dear Sir: Will yes please to tell me 
where I can get a book that tells all about electro-plating 
with silver and gilding with gold, the kind of galvanic 
battery used for the same, etc.” 

The above letter eontained $2, and is without name, 
date, post-office, or State. This eomment may provoke 
a letter from the author of the letter quoted, when we 
can compare the handwriting, and, if all be right, fill 
the order. 

“ Osweao, April 5, 1869.—Sir: Please find inclosed 60 
cents for your new Illustrated Catalogue of Best Books 
on Phy’y, etc., and Proceedings of the Sixth National 
Temperance Convention, held at Cleveland, Ohio, and 
your new work on the use of Tobacco.”’ 

No name to this letter. 


“Krneston, GarpDEN IsLaAnp.—Inclosed yon have 
275. Please send by mail, to my address as above, one 
ig Microscope, and oblige—A. Maton.” No State 
named in this letter. ‘* Please send the following : Notes 
on Beauty, Vigor, and Development; Thoughts on Do- 
mestic Life ; The Right Word in the Right Place, Diction- 
ary. Inclosed is $1 12to pay for same.”” No name, date, 
st-oftice, nor State on this letter. Andrew Cokely sends 
for ** Hints,” etc., but gives no State or post-office. John 
H. Demott sends for ** Father Mathew, the Temperance 
Apostle,” but gives no date, post-office, or State. Dr. 
Lewis Naumann sends for “the book named Amative- 
ness,” etc., but gives no date, post-office, or State. 
cents from Spiceland, Ind., Nov., 1867, with no signature. 
50 cents from Joseph Lucas, Nov., 1867, with no post- 
office or State. 25 cents from Rahway, Oct., 1867, with 
no signature or State. 75 cents from Edward Napier, 
Oct., 1867, with no post-office or State. $1 20 in a letter 
dated Ang., 1867, with no name, post-office, or State. 12 
cents in stamps came from Omaha, in a letter dated Nov. 
26, 1868, without a signature. 31 cents from “* Ravens- 
wood,” Aug. 15, 1868. No name or State. $2 85 came 
from Hutchinson, Minn., in a letter dated March 9, 1868, 
with noname. 25 cents from “ Monsey,” Dec. 4, 1867. 
No name or State. 2% cents from Lewis Centre, O., 
Nov., 1867, with nosignature. 15 cents from Millerstown, 
O., March, 1867. No name. 50 cents from Geneva, N. Y., 
March, 1867, with no name, $1 from J. E. Giles, M.D., 
Mound City, March, 1867. No State given. Aletter from 
Red Wing—no State—written Feb., 1867, wishes a bust, 
but signs no name. $1 70 from Edward Smith, North 
Brookfield—no State—Feb., 1867. 20 cents from Black- 
berry, Il., Jan., 1867. No name. $1 from Varysburgh, 
Nov., 1866, with no name or State. $2 from Portland, 
Aug., 1866, with no name. 12 cents from South Shafts- 
bury, Vt., dated July, 1866. No name. $1 from LeClaire, 
Towa, June, 1866, with no signature. $1 from Oswego, 
Til., May, 1866, with no signature. % cents from Belmont, 
March, 1266, with no State or name given. 2% cents from 
Circleville, O., Dec., 1865. Noname. $250 from Stann- 
ton, IIL, Oct., 1865. No name. $1 from Croton, May, 
1865, with no name or State. $1 from Dr. G. Young- 
blood, May, 1865. No post-office or State given. Two 
letters from Wm. Riley, Dec., 1864—one from Lambert- 
ville and one froth Toledo. $3 in each letter, and one from 
Toledo in November with $8. No State named in either 
letter. 50 cents from 8. 8. Clark, Hancock, July, 1865, 
but no State given. 

Besides many others, without inclosures, Now it isto 
be supposed that we have been blamed by these careless 
persons for not filling their orders, when a the blame 
lies at their own door. ©! if everybody would read our 
Hand-Books, ‘* How to Write,” “* How to Talk,” “ How to 
Behave,” and ‘‘ How to Do Business,” it would save the 
world “‘a heap of trouble.” Do please give us your 
name, post-office, county, and State, when writing to this 
oftice. Then there will be nobody to blame but ourselves 
if your orders are not attended to. 


——— <> - eo —__—— 
“Dm you ever know such a mechanical 
genius as my son®” said an old lady. “ He has 
made a fiddle out of his own head, and he has 





wood enough for another.” 
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HEINRICH BARTH, 


THE AFRICAN TRAVELER. 





In this face we find marked indices of 
a strong, closely knit, vigorous frame, 
and of an enduring temperament. The 
large basilar portion of the brain and 
the almost rugged features exhibit that 
desirable strength of constitution and 
rapid recuperative energy which is the 
gift transmitted by a healthy parentage. 

The large and well-proportioned brain 
is an evidence of a symmetrical organi- 
zation; sustained by an ample vitality, 
the nervous system had not appropriat- 
ed its nourishment to the deprivation 
and loss of the other physical parts of 
the body, and so induced that irregular 
and inharmonious development which is 
often discernible in men of studious 
pursuits. That he died at an age when 
healthy men are generally considered to 
be in their, prime, is doubtless due, in a 
great measure, to his exposure for years 
to those hardships and poisonous cli- 
matic influences which make the interior 
of Africa, proverbially, the European’s 
grave, and to his unremitting mental 
activity. 

His intellect was adapted to investi- 
gation. The large perceptive organs 
show the observer, the collector of ma- 
terial data. The motive temperament 
inspired physical activity; he could not 
sit composedly in the retirement of a 
study and labor on for months amid the 
treasures of literature. Yet Barth was 
eminently the man to apply knowledge 
as well as to accumulate it, and in its 
practical employment he found, his best 
opportunities to gather further stores. 
Admirably organized by nature for pio- 
neer research, he zealously obeyed the 
promptings of inclination, and pursued 
his explorations even at the risk of life. 

How many distinguished men have devoted 
their whole lives to the penetration of that still 
comparatively unknown paradise of travelers— 
Africa? Mungo Park lost his life nearly a cen- 
tury ago on the Niger, along whose banks 
missionary stations are now planted by a na- 
tive of the soil—-Bishop Crowther. Lieutenant 
Clapperton, the only man who had then tray- 
ersed Africa from the Mediterranean to the 
Gulf of Guinea, found a lone grave at Sacka- 
too. Others, more fortunate in their endur- 
ance of tropical exposures, returned. Burck- 
hardt, in 1813, Ritchie and Lyon, in 1818, fol- 
lowed Park’s course; Denham, the companion 
of Clapperton, discovered Lake Tsad. Ma- 








jor Laing visited and verified the existence of 
Timbuctoo, and was followed, in 1828, by M. 
Callie. The brothers Lander also reached the 
Gulf of Guinea. Yet little was known on Af- 
rica of an authentic character previous to 
Barth’s account of his travels; and he cast 
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ceived his early education at the gymnasium 
of his native city, where, relates one of his 
school-fellows, he was distinguished for his 
earnestness, modesty, and great energy. His 
body, not originally strong, was nourished and 
developed by prudent exercise. In 1839 he 


BARTH. 





more light on central Africa than all his pre- 
decessors put together. (Westminster Review.) 
Since him, Livingstone, Burton, Du Chaillu, 
Speke and Grant, Baker, and others have ex- 
plored individual portions; and last, though 
not least, the scientific and corresponding de- 
partments connected with the Anglo-Abyssin- 
ian expedition have opened up an almost for- 
gotten or never known region. There still 
lies in the far interior an immense tract labeled 
“ unexplored region;” and it must devolve 
upon worthy followers of this courageous Ger- 
man to give us light upon it. In the present 
article we must confine ourselves to the ex- 
plorations and discoveries of Barth alone, rap- 
idly sketching them in our biographical treat- 
ment. i 
EARLY LIFE. 

Heinrich Barth, the son of an opulent burg- 
her of the seaport of Hamburg, Germany, 
was born on the 18th of April, 1821. He re- 





went to the University of Berlin, where he 
pursued a course of philological and archeo- 
logiéal studies, attending the lectures of the 
classic philologists Béckh, Curtins, Grimm, 
Schelling ; and was especially interested in the 
lectures of Carl Ritter, the creator of modern 
geographical science. Having a passion for 
travel, he employed his first vacation in an ex- 
eursion to Italy and Sicily, spending four 
months in Rome, and studying the ruins and 
monuments of antiquity, in view of a grand 
historical work, which, however, he did not 
execute. He returned to Berlin in 1844, where 
he delivered, with great success, a masterly es- 
say on the Commerce of Ancient Corinth. It 
was probably on this voyage that his mind be- 
came settled as to his future course as explorer. 
In 1845 he visited England, in order to study 
the Arabic language in London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. From thence he went southward, 
through France and Spain, to the Mediterrane- 
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an, and first landed on the shore of Africa at 
Tangiers, in Morocco. Thence he made ex- 
cursions to Tunis, Tripoli, across the sandy 
desert to Bengazi; farther to Cairo, in Egypt, 
being attacked and robbed on the way. From 
Cairo he explored Egypt, Sinai, Palestine, Asia 
Minor, the islands of the Egean Sea, and 
Greece; and from thence returned to Berlin. 
There he commenced the preparation of his 
“Travels Through the Coast Lands of the Med- 
iterranean,” only the first volume of which 
made its appearance. This whole journey cost 
him $14,000, all paid out of his own resources. 
This journey was of great advantage in pre- 
paring the young traveler for his later and 
more dangerous journeys in the interior of 
Africa, and in giving him a practical knowl- 
edge of the Arabic language. 

Two years intervened from his return to 
Berlin and the commencement of the great un- 
dertaking of his life. In the mean time he had 
entered Berlin University as private teacher, 
in order to still further prosecute his studies, 
especially on the geography of northern Afri- 
ca and the history of the Greek colonies. His 
first work of travel soon gave him an extended 
reputation, and he received an invitation from 
the English Government to accompany the ex- 
pedition under Richardson, which was fitted 
out from London, under the auspices of the 
Geographical Society. In October, 1849, Baron 
Bunsen, the Prussian minister in London, com- 
municated to him the readiness of the British 
Government to pay his expenses, provided he 
would furnish $1,000 toward his own outfit. 
The Geographical Society of Berlin at once 
advanced this sum, and the Physical Society 
of that city and the king of Prussia aided fur- 
ther by advancing $700 each. But the en- 
treaties of his father and friends at first in- 
duced Barth to decline the offer; but when 
Overbeck, another German traveler, had of- 
fered his services in his stead, and been accept- 
ed, his love of travel overcame his sense of 
filial duty, and, finally, in the winter of 
1849-50, we find Richardson, Overbeck, and 
Barth, at Tripoli, making extensive prepara- 
tions for their explorations in the African in- 
terior; and in March, 1850, all being ready, 
the hardy adventurers were fairly under way. 
In following them, more especially Barth, we 
shall be compelled to be extremely brief, con- 
fining ourselves to the chief points interesting 
to our readers in the course of five years’ wan- 
dering. How providential it was that Barth 
finally accompanied the expedition will be 
seen later; for to him alone are we indebted 
for the results of the undertaking, as the two 
others found lonely graves in Africa. 

The expedition proceeded from Tripoli 
southward, through the Hamada desert to 
Moorzook, in Fezzan; thence westward, by 
Ghat, to the country of the Tuaricks, the Be- 
douins of the Sahara; thence southward again, 
for six months, until they had crossed the 
great desert to the highlands. We are apt to 
associate only the deepest gloom with our im- 
age pictures of the great Sahara, and even of 
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the whole interior of Africa, but Barth never 
lacks, even in the most desolate regions, for 
something to describe interestingly. Even un- 
der the burning sun, while treading the hot 
sand, and in spite of much suffering and the 
awful loneliness of the waste, Barth found un- 
speakable attractions, and he said himself that 
he could think of nothing more beautiful than 
the cool summer evenings under the brilliantly 
starred heavens of the Sahara. The heat and 
trouble of the day were soon forgotten when 
the cool oasis spring quenched their burning 
thirst, and under the tall palms the travelers 
were called to sleep by the music of the 
leaves. This journeying is full of incident. 
Once Barth lost himself in the desert, and re- 
mained without water for twenty-eight hours, 
preserving his life by drinking his own blood. 
The Tuaricks had never known any one to 
survive more than twelve hours when deprived 
of water ; and they regarded him as a demigod 
or a supernatural being. The party of three 
carried with them a boat, with which they 
intended to navigate Lake Tsad, and this, 
too, was a cause of great excitement among 
the natives. Once they were attacked and 
robbed by some fanatical Moslems, and nar- 
rowly escaped death. For three months they 
were detained by a ferocious sheik of Tintel- 
lust, and were only released after Dr. Barth 
had made a long and weary pilgrimage to the 
sultan of the province. Such are but a few 
of the incidents in the journey before reaching 
Agadez, on the outer border of the desert. 
Agadez was a place of much attractiveness 
to Barth. “What can be more interesting,” 
he says, “than a considerable town, said to 
have been once as large as Tunis, situated in 
the midst of lawless tribes, on the borders of the 
desert, and of the fertile tracts of an almost 
unknown continent, established there from 
ancient times, and protected as a place of 
rendezvous and commerce between nations 
of the most different character, and having 
the most various wants? It is by mere acci- 
dent that this town has not attracted as much 
interest in Europe as her sister town, Timbuc- 
too.” The city presented rather a neat appear- 
ance; and though it has lost its former mag- 
nificence, it is still a considerable place. Three 
hundred years ago its circuit was more than 
three miles, and its population 50,000 ; but now 
it is estimated to contain onty 7,000. Here the 
three travelers separated — Richardson going 
eastward toward Zinder, Overbeck westward 
to Tasawa, intending also to explore Guber 
and Mariadi, both intending to join Barth at 
Kuka, near the borders of Lake Tsad. The 
Hausa people, among whom Barth now found 
himself, constitute one of the best defined 
nationalities in all this part of Africa, with a 
history extending over three or four centuries, 
and a more advanced civilization than any 
other in all Negroland. They are less warlike 
than some of their neighbors, and have suffer- 
ed at times severe spoliations. Their agricul- 
ture is described as respectable, and, owing to 
the wonderful fertility of the soil, is very pro- 





ductive; and their skill in the mechanic arts, 
and the extent of their manufactures, are far 
from contemptible. An African landscape near 
Kano, as seen by Barth during the last days of 
January and the first of February, 1852, well 
deserves a place here. 

“Tt was a most beautiful morning, and I in- 
dulged in the feeling of unbounded liberty, and 
in the tranquil enjoyment of the beautiful _as- 
pect of God’s creation. The country through 
which we passed on leaving Shibdawa formed 
one of the finest landscapes I ever saw in my 
life. The ground was pleasantly undulating, 
covered with a profusion of herbage not yet 
entirely dried up by the sun’s power; the trees, 
belonging to a great variety of species, were 
not thrown together in an impenetrable thick- 
et of the forest, but formed into beautiful 
groups, exhibiting all the advantages of light 
and shade. There was the kaiia, with its rich, 
dark-tinged foliage ; the kadefia, or butter-tree, 
which I here saw for the first time, exhibiting 
the freshest and most beautiful green; then 
the marké, more airy, and sending out its 
branches in a more irregular shape, with light 
groups of foliage; the young tamarind-trees, 
rounding off their thick crowmr of foliage 
till it resembled an artificial canopy spread 
out for the traveler to repose in its shade; 
while above all, tall and slender gorebas un- 
folded their fan-crowns, just as if to protect 
the eye of the delighted wanderer from the 
rays of the morning sun, and to allow him to 
gaze undisturbed on the enchanting scenery 
around. Near the village Kashi, even the 
garda tree, which is so rarely seen in this 
quarter, enlivened the scenery. The densely 
luxuriant groves seemed to be the abode only 
of the feathered tribe. Birds of numberless 
variety were playing and warbling about in 
the full enjoyment of their liberty; while the 
‘serdi, a large bird, with-beautiful plumage of 
a light-biue color, especially attracted my at- 
tention. Now and then a herd of cattle was 
seen dispersed over the rich pasture-grounds, 
all of white color; the bulls provided with a 
large fat hump, or ‘tozo,’ hanging down on one 
side. But in this delightful spectacle objects 
of destruction were not wanting, the poi- 
sonous plant, ‘tumnia,’ starting forth every- 
where.” 

This is a pleasant picture of the African 
“ desert,” as is also his account of the journey 
to Kano. “We listened,” he says, “to the 
tales of our comely and cheerful companion, 
who detailed to us the wonders of this African 
London, Birmingham, ‘and Manchester; the 
vastness of the town, the palace and retinue of 
the governor, the multitudes assembled every 
day in its market-place, the splendor and 
riches of the merchandise exposed there 
for sale, the various delicacies of the table, 
the beauty and gracefulness of the ladies. 
At times my fiery Tunisian mulatto shouted 
out, from mere anticipation of the pleasures 
which awaited him.” Kano did not, alto- 
gether, belie the praise lavished upon it. 
The permanent population was estimated at 
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35,000 or 40,000 souls, and that of the prov- 
ince at half a million. The people manufac- 
ture silk, cotton, and leather goods from the 
raw materials, both for home consumption and 
for exportation. They also deal largely in 
slaves, rather as buyers than sellers; for, 
though extensive slaveholders, they are not 
slave-breeders, and the marriage of slaves is 
not encouraged. In some other regions visit- 
ed later, as the country of the Kamen, quite a 
different picture of slavery is given. On reach- 
ing the capital, he found that the sheik had 
gone out with his followers—ostensibly to chas- 
tise another vassal sheik into obedience, but in 
reality on a slave-hunt. Barth determined ‘to 
take this opportunity to examine the country, 
and especially to see for himself the horrors of 
which he had heard so much, and, accordingly, 
he joined the expedition. The sheik had taken 
out his whole army of twenty thousand men, 
which invaded and overran the country of the 
defenseless people. The result of a foray ex- 
tending seven hundred miles was a body of 
ten thousand cattle, and about three thousand 
slaves, many of them decrepit old women; 
while the number of grown-up men did not 
exceed three hundred. This, however, formed 
but a small part of the misery inflicted; the 
massacre of men of mature age, by severing 
one leg and allowing the sufferer to bleed to 
death, and the destruction of all the granaries, 
being considered a part of their duty. Dr. 
Barth remonstrated with the sheik and his 
vizier on account of this horrid trade, but they 
pleaded that trading in slaves was the only 
way in which they could procure their fire- 
arms. 

The rendezvous of the three travelers was 
Kuka, April, 1852. Richardson, the chief of 
the party, never reached it, dying at Ungu- 
rutua, on the 4th of March. Barth arrived on 
the 2d of April, and was joined by Overbeck 
on the 7th of May. Barth took charge of the 
papers of the expedition, and the two again 
separated. On the 29th of May Barth started 
to explore the kingdom of Adamawa, which 
lies far away to the south, on the borders of 
the great unexplored pagan kingdoms beyond 
the eastern branch of the Kwara. He travel- 
ed southward for four weeks, through thick 
forests infested with lions and elephants. The 
natives looked upon him everywhere as some- 
thing superhuman; and he might have made 
abundance of money had he condescended to 
apply his talents to the writing of rhythmical 
charms. The most southern point reached by 
Barth was Yola, in 9° 25’ N. lat.; but he was 
compelled to retrace his steps soon afterward, 
on account of a breach of etiquette in a letter 
of introduction which a neighboring sultan 
had given him. He returned to Kuka, on 
July 22, where he met Overbeck, who had 
penetrated from Kuka to Lake Tsad; and em- 
ployed the boat, which he had carried across 
the country, in exploring its islands and shores 
—being the first European who had navigated 
this lake. Kuka was now made the head- 
quarters of the travelers, and they undertook 
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numerous journeys into the neighboring lands. 
But Barth here met with a sad loss. Overbeck 
had attempted to penetrate the great Fellatah 
kingdom of Zakoba, lying on the river Benue; 
but was driven back with a constitution hope- 
lessly shattered, and died on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1852, in the village of Maduari, near 
Lake Tsad, where he was buried by his now 
desolate companion. Alone and despondent, 
almost without funds, Barth felt his utter deso- 
lation for a time ; but the arrival of letters from 
Lord Palmerston, expressing the warmest grat- 
ification at what had been accomplished, in- 
closing a fresh commission and a supply of 
funds, inspired him to take the whole weight 
of the mission upon himself. What his own 
feelings then were may be best judged from 
the following entry in his diary: 

“ As the only living member of the mission, 
I feel, since the carrying out of our designs 
rests altogether upon me, that my strength is 
doubled, and my resolution firmer to follow up 
still further the results already obtained. My 
means consist of a pretty large collection of 
presents—two hundred dollars, four camels, 
and four horses. My health is excellent; and 
with five trusted, long-tried servants, abund- 
antly supplied with powder and ball, I am re- 
solved, full of courage and confidence in the 
result, to set out for Timbuctoo.” 

Kuka had been long wearisome to him, and 
he left it in good spirits on the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1852. On the 23d of April, 1853, Sackatoo 


‘was reached; and on the 7th of September 


following, after untold hardships and innu- 
merable hairbreadth escapes, Timbuctoo. He 
had distributed on his way thither a bountiful 
supply of presents, and among the natives was 
known as Abd-el-Kerim—the Servant of the 
Merciful. Once he fell ill, when the people 
surrounded the tent, exclaiming, in sympa- 
thy, “ Abd-el-Kerim shall not die!” Nor did 
he. His stay in Timbuctoo was protracted ; 
and his chapters on that city, on its history 
and ethnology, are thorough and deeply inter- 
esting. He found here a protector in the sheik, 
Ahmed El Bakay, who took him into his full 
confidence, and dealt toward him with uniform 
frankness and generosity. Barth found ene- 
mies even there; but the kind sheik protected 
him. He remained here eight months; and 
the events of his sojourn, as related by Barth, 
read more like a romance than the tales of a 
scientific traveler. 

In May, 1854, Barth left Timbuctoo, accom- 
panied by the kind El Bakay. His route lay 
on the left bank of the Niger, which from 
Timbuctoo to Goga is a distance of 200 miles. 
The people were inclined to be friendly, es- 
pecially to the sheik. Goga was reached on 
the 20th of June. This was the ancient cap- 
ital of western Negroland, but now only a 
hamlet of three hundred huts. Shortly after 
leaving this place, the sheik bade him fare- 
well, after solemnly charging the messengers 
whom he had sent with his guest to be faith- 
ful and obedient. “He gave me,” says Barth, 
“his blessing, and assured me that I should 
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certainly reach home in safety.” The old 

man’s prophecy proved true. Barth advanced 

along the Niger to Say, thence to Kuka, over 

nearly the same route that he had passed the 

year before, where he met Mr. Vogel and two 

English sappers, who had been sent out by 

the English Government at his own request. 

The rest-is soon told. In May, 1855, Barth 

started for Europe ; proceeding by a small car- 

avan to Moorzook, reaching Tripoli in July, 

and London on the 6th of September, 1855, 
after an absence from civilized society of near- 

ly six years. “Thus,” in his own words, “I* 
closed my long and exhausting career as an 
African explorer. The scale and the means of 
the mission seemed to be extremely limited, 
and it was only in consequence of the success 
which accompanied our proceedings, that a 
wider extent was given to the range and ob- 
jects of the expedition; and after its original 
leader had succumbed to his arduous task, in- 
stead of: giving way to despair, I had con- 
tinued in my career amid great embarrass- 
ment, carrying on the exploration of extens- 
ive regions almost without any means. And 
when the leadership of the mission, in conse- 
quence of the confidence of her majesty’s gov- 
ernment, was intrusted to me, and I had been 
deprived of the only European companion who 
remained to me, I resolved upon undertaking, 
with a very limited supply of means, a journey 
to the far West, in order to endeavor to reach 
Timbuctoo, and to explore that part of the 
Niger which, through the untimely fate of 
Mungo Park, had remained unknown to the 
scientific world. In this enterprise I sueceed- 
ed to my utmost expectation. I also 
succeeded in establishing friendly relations 
with all the most powerful chiefs along the 
river, up to that mysterious city itself. . . . 
No doubt, even in the track which I myself 
pursued, I have left a good deal for my suc- 
cessors to improve upon; but I have the satis- 
faction to feel that I have opened to the view 
of the scientific public of Europe a most ex- 
tensive tract of the secluded African world, 
and not only made it tolerably known, but 
rendered the opening of a regular intercourse 
between Europeans and those regions pos- 
sible.” 

Barth was welcomed to Europe with uni- 
versal joy. “A joyous thrill went through 
Europe,” says Karl Audrée, “as the telegraph 
announced the arrival of Barth in Marseilles. 
He had long been given up as lost, and now it 
was a joyous surprise that a gracious Provi- 
dence had spared him that sad fate which has 
been the portion of so many African travelers. 
He was not destined to die on the hot sands of 
the desert, or to breathe out his high-aspiring 
spirit under the palms. He bid defiance to the 
fever, to all exertion and deprivations, and re- 
turned fresh and healthy home.” Honors were 
paid to him on every hand ; and his nationality 
was forgotten by the reserved English, in their 
admiration of the work that he had accom- 
plished. He had not entered upon his career 
unprepared for his duties. The honors crown- 
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ed only a well-earned fume. “He took with 
him,” said the Spectator, “ the whole education 
of a philologist, historian, geographer, and 
ethnologist. He had spoken Arabic fluently 
for many years—having learned the language 
from the natives themselyes—and could freely 
converse with them. And then, he was a 
German, with a more cosmopolitan and tol- 
erant spirit than the English have; and he 
was thereby more qualified than an English- 
man to place and estimate matters in their 
right relations.” Such words amply repaid 
,the warm-hearted explorer for his past hard- 
ships. 

For a while Barth remained in London, su- 
perintending the publication of his “ Travels 
and Discoveries in Northern and Central 
Africa;” and then returned to Berlin. He 
subsequently superintended the fitting out of 
several African expeditions. In 1858 he trav- 
eled in Asia Minor, the results of which he 
published in 1864, under the title of “ A Jour- 
ney from Trapezunt, through the Northern 
Part of Asia Minor, to Scutari.” In 1860 he 
made a journey through Turkey, which he 
published in “ A Journey through the Interior 
of European Turkey, in 1864.” In 1863, on 
the death of Von Ritter, he was appointed 
Professor of Geography in the University of 
Berlin. In the following year he made a 
journey to Dalmatia and Montenegro. He 
visited northern Africa once or twice again, 
in the interest of geographical science; but he 
was chiefly occupied in his lectures at the 
University, and in his duties as editor of the 
Erdkunde, 
tor to Petermann’s geographical Miltheilungen. 
ITe 
died on the 25th of November, 1865, regretied 
by the world. He had never married, but was 
well known for his hospitality. He was of 
middie stature; his body was not fleshy, but 
sinewy and bony. He was reserved in his 
nature, but a true German. “ His yes was yes, 
his no was no; his nod his word, his word a 


deed.” 


and also as a constant contribu- 


Barth's fame went with him to the grave. 
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Srrep ry Travet.—lIn a single second a 
snail travels one five-thousandth of a foot; a 
fly, five feet; a pedestrian, at ordinary gait, five 
and three-tenths feet; a camel, six feet; an or- 
dinary breeze, ten feet; a rapid running stream, 
twelve feet; a trotting horse, twelve feet; a 
whale, twelve and three-tenths feet; a fast- 
sailing ship, fourteen feet; a reindeer with 
sledge, twenty-five feet; a locomotive engine, 
twenty-nine feet; a skater, thirty-six feet; a 
race-horse, forty-qne feet; a tempest, fifty feet ; 
a swiftly thrown stone, fifty feet; an eagle, 
ninety-five feet; a carrier-pigeon, four hundred 
and eleven feet; a rifle ball, one thousand five 
hundred and ninety-five feet; a twenty-five- 
pound cannon ball, two thousand two hundred 
and ninety nine feet; a point of the earth on 
the equator, two thousand four hundred and 
fifty-one feet; the center of the earth around 
the sun, four miles; a ray of light, one hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousand miles. 
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DIGESTION. 


WE compile, from Dr. Combe’s “ Physiology 
of Digestion,” the following interesting results 
obtained from Dr. Beaumont’s experiments with 
St. Martin, and annex a table showing the time 
required for the digestion of various kinds of 
food : . 

1. That hunger is the effect of distension of 
the vessels that secrete the gastric juice. 

2. That the process of mastication, insaliva- 
tion, and deglutition, in an abstract point of 
view, do not in any way affect the digestion of 
the food ; or, in other words, when food is in- 
troduced directly into the stomach in a finely 
divided state without these previous steps, it 
is as readily and as perfectly digested as when 
they have been taken. 

3. That saliva does not possess the properties 
of an alimentary solvent. 

4. That the agent of chymification is the gas- 
trie juice. 

5. That the pure gastric juice is fluid, clear 
and transparent, without odour, a little salt, and 
perceptibly acid. 

6. That it contains free muriatic acid, and 
some other active chymical principles. 

7. That it is never found free in the gastric 
cavity; but is always excited to discharge it- 
self by the introduction of food or other irri- 
tants. 

8. That it is secreted from vessels distinct 
from the mucous follicles. 

9. That it is seldom obtained pure, but is 
generally mixed with mucus, and sometimes 
with saliva. When pure, it is capable of being 
kept for months, and perhaps for years. 

10. That it coagulates albumen, and afterward 
dissolves the coagule. 

11. That it checks the progress of putrefaction. 

12. That it acts as a solvent of food, and alters 
its properties. 

13. That, like other chymical agents, it com- 
mences its action on food as soon as it comes in 
contact with it. 

14. That it is capable of combining with a 
certain and fixed quantity of food, and when 
more aliment is presented for its action than it 
will dissolve, disturbance of the stomach, or 
“ indigestion,” will ensue. 

15. That its action is facilitated by the 
warmth and motions of the stomach. 

16. That it becomes intimately mired and 
blended with the ingeste in the stomach by the 
motions of that organ. 

17. That it is invariably the same substance, 
modified only by admixture with other fluids. 

18. That the motions of the stomach produce 
a constant churning of its contents, and admiz- 
ture of food and gastric juice. 

19. That these motions are in two directions, 
transversely and longitudinally. 





20. That no other fluid produces the same 
effect on food that gastric juice does; and that 
it is the only solvent of aliment. 

21. That the action of the stomach and its 
fluids is the same on all kinds of diet. 

22. That soléd food of a certain texture is 
easier of digestion than fluid. 

23. That animal and farindceous aliments are 
more easy of digestion than vegetable. 

24. That the susceptibility of digestion does 
not, however, depend altogether upon natural 
or chymical distinctions. 

25. The digestion is facilitated by minuteness 
of division and tenderness of fiber ; and retarded 
by, opposite qualities, 

26. That the ultimate principles of aliment are 
always the same, from whatever food they may 
be obtained. 

27. That chyme is homogeneous, but variable 
in its color and consistence. 

28. That, toward the latter stages of chymi- 
fication, it becomes more acid and stimulating, 
and passes more rapidly from the stomach. 

29. That the inner coat of the stomach is of a 
pale pink eolor, varying in its hues according 
to its full or empty state. 

30. That, im health, it is sheathed with mucus. 

81. That the appearance of the interior of the 
stomach in disease is essentially different from 
that of its healthy state. 

82. That stimulating condiments are injurious 
to the healthy stomach. 

33. That the use of ardent spirits always pro- 
duces disease of the stomach, if persevered in. 

34. That water, ardent spirits, and most other 
Jtuids, are not affected by the gastric juice, but 
pass from the stomach soon after they have 
been received. 

35. That the quantity of food generally taken 
is more than the wants of the system require ; 
and that such excess, if persevered in, generally 
produces not only functional aberration, but 
disease of the coats of the stomach. 

86. That bulk as well as nutriment is neces- 
sary to the articles of diet. 

37. That dile is not ordinarily found in the 
stomach, and is not commonly neeessary for the 
digestion of the food ; but, 

88. That when oily food has been used, it as- 
sists its digestion. 

39. That oily food is difficult of digestion, 
though it contains a large proportion of the 
nutrient principles. 

40. That the digestibility of aliment does not 
depend upon the guanttty of nutrient principles 
that it contains. 

41. That the natural temperature of the 
stomach is about 100° Fahrenheit. 

42. That the temperature is not elevated by 
the ingestion of food. 

43. That evercisg elevates the temperature ; 
and that sleep or rest in are cumbent position 
depresses it. 

44. That gentle exereise facilitates the diges- 
tion of food. 

45. That the time required for that purpose 
is various, depending upon the quantity and 
quality of the food, state of the stomach, etc. ; 
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but that the time ordinarily required for the dis- 
posal of a moderate meal of the fibrous parts of 
meat, with bread, etc., is from three to three 
and a half hours. ° 


TABLE SHOWING THE MEAN TIME OF DIGESTION OF THE 
DIFFERENT ARTICLES OF DIET. 
Mode of Time required 


Articles of Diet. Preparation. for Digestion, 


nn. ™M. 

WRGD css dewe vecasccsves s00sees Rolled ..ccccsex 1 00 
BAMO ..cccccccccccccccceseccosss na Sansteucs 14 
Tapioca .......-.cecceescecscces : sesepee : 2 00 
Barley. ....-..c0-seerececseesres TTT TT TT 2 00 
WRIEE coccccccccscecesccctscsodte Bi I seveitee 00 
 .  ccesipbe.cccnpbagegsabesces ROW a sndedéecas 15 
GORING. . og cnn0 seen e900 c2ctcesé I aoccecuce 30 
Pigs’ feet, soused......--..+++++ © Sane des 00 
Tripe, soused ........0eseeeeees e: aap ount 00 
eer eae 45 
Venison steak... Broiled 35 
Spinal marrow.. Boiled 40 





- .. Boiled 
- WE nceccdeasadiccss cas Roasted ....... 
Pig, sucking............+.+++00- se ate wees 
Liver, beef’s, fresh.............. Broiled ........ 
Lamb, f BGO . onc seneesonaceesces Mt cgeeeees 
Chicken, full grown ............ Fricassee ...... 
Eggs, BIRR... vice cone nvcéecdssves —_ boiled.... 
a a 0! meee 









Codfish, cured, dry .. 
Trout, salmon, fresh... 

Bass, striped, fresh cpkna penn exes 
Flounder, Suabn nsenuyes 
Cattish, ©  geepeqcosaces 
Salmon, WIR. 000 tsi c's tee cedees 
Oysters, Pregl... .ccccccsccocees Raw 


SSSSSSSSSaSSsassssans 


8 


Beef, fresh, Jean, “rare... 


% ORR doi cegent 


“ with salt only.... 

* with mustard, etc.. sii). Fi. eogu senee 

© Bs Sipe cgscevcscsess . Fara 

“old, hard, salted.........-. Boiled ......... 
POCU-GOGRE .....c cvescececcecscces Broiled ........ 
Pork, fat and lean .............. Roasted ...... 

recently salted i 
“. 


Matton, fresh 


“ “ 


Veal, fresh. . 


Suet, Matton. .......ceecscceres 
ee 
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This table is very unenting, but the results 
must not be too much relied upon, or regarded 





as representing the wniform rate of digestibil- 
ity. We have already seen that chymification 
is greatly influenced by the interval which has 
elapsed since the preceding meal, the amount 
of exercise taken, the keenness of the appetite, 
the state of the health and mind, the complete- 
ness of the mastication, the state of rest or 
exercise after eating, and various other circum- 
stances; and, above all, the quantity swallowed 
in proportion to the gastric juice secreted. And 
consequently, if an experiment be made with- 
out regard to these conditions, and without any- 
thing being recorded except the time occupied 
in digestion in the individual case, the conclu- 
sions deduced from it may be most fallacious. 
The very aliment which, taken in full quantity, 
remains on the stomach for hours may, in a 
smaller quantity, be entirely digested in one- 
third of the time. Thus, in the foregoing 
table, two and a half hours are set down as the 
average time required for the chymification of 
jelly, but in the forty-first experiment we find 
that eight ounces of that substance were en- 
tirely digested in oNE hour. So that, if all the 
other conditions are not carefully kept in view 
at each trial, the results can not possibly be held 
as conclusive. 

It may be said that, on the day of the forty- 
first experiment, St. Martin’s digestion must 
have been particularly good—and, in truth, it 
seems to have been so; for at 9 o’clock a.m. he 


| breakfasted'on soused tripe, pig's feet, bread, and 
| coffee, and yet only one hour later no vestige 





of any of these savory things remained in the 
stomach. What renders this result the more 
remarkable is the fact, that on another occa- 
sion a simple breakfast of coffee and bread 
is set down as having required Four hours for 
its digestion. The rapid disposal of the same 
elements, with the addition of soused tripe and 
pig’s feet, instead of disproving my position, 
evidently strengthens it, by showing that if 
Jrom any cause the digesting power varies in 
intensity, the result obtained from the experi- 
ment on one kind of food can not, with any 
show of reason, be considered as an accurate 
index to its rate of digestibility in comparison 
with that of other kinds. 

In our advertising department we give a list 
of useful works on Dietetics, with prices. 

mo 


IupuRE WATER.—Few of us are aware of 
the deleterious effects of impure water, or how 
prone water is to imbibe the impurities of the 
air. Many of us think if the water is clear and 
cold it must be perfectly pure, though it has 
stood in a close bed-room twenty-four hours; 
but this is far from true. Ifa pitcher of water 
is set in a room for only a few hours, it will 
absorb nearly all the respired and perspired 
gases in the room, the air of which will have 
become purer, but the water utterly filthy. The 
colder the water is, the greater the capacity to 
contain these gases. At ordinary temperatures, 
a pail of water can contain a great amount of 
ammonia and carbonic acid gas; and its ca- 
pacity to absorb these gases is nearly doubled by 
reducing the water to the temperature of ice. 





When the interior of a dwelling-house is fresh- 
ly painted, the occupants will be greatly re- 
lieved of the unpleasant odor by placing wide 
and shallow vessels containing water in the 
rooms. This plainly shows us that water kept 
in a room oyer-night is totally unfit for drink- 
ing purposes, and should not be used to gargle 
in the throat; also that a large pail of water 
standing in a room would help to purify the 
atmosphere, but should be thrown away 
the next morning. It also teaches us the rea- 
son that the water from a pump should always 
be pumped out in the morning before any of it 
is used. We are lamentably ignorant of many 
of the properties of air and water, two of the 
most important elements of our nature. 


lh A 
SHOULD CONSUMPTIVES MARRY? 


More than thirty years ago we were con- 
sulted by a young man who frankly confessed 
that he believed he had disease of the lungs, 
and he asked us to say whether or not he 
could rightly be married to an excellent young 
person to whom he had been for years engaged. 
We found that his opinion was correct, that 
decided disease of one lung existed, but it was 
not at the time in an active state. We found, 
however, at the same time, that an adverse 
opinion on our part would forever shatter the 
hopes of two lovers who had been for years de- 
voted to one another. There was not an 
argument save tlis local disease which we 
could bring against the idea of nirariage. We 
will not attempt to indicate the reasoning 
whereby we came to the decision that we 
ought not, by any motion of our own, to pre- 
vent the union. Ten or twelve years of sweet- 
est married life were the result, and then the 
husband died of lung disease. But exactly 
what the youth feared came to pass, namely, 
one of his children died in very early infancy, 
and the other at the age of twenty—both of 
consumption. The latter was particularly in- 
teresting to us. He seemed to be in perfect 
health. On arrival at an age to commence 
business, all his antecedents and his hereditary 
tendencies were forgotten. Instead of avoiding 
all excitants to consumption, he was allowed to 
settle on the borders of a lake in a large West- 
ern city, and there to become a clerk to a cor- 
poration doing an extensive business, by which 
he was very much confined to his desk and 
over-worked. As we have seen in a previous 
paper, he should of all things have avoided just 
such a location and © \at employment—he 
should have sought for an active, out-of-door 
life if possible, in some dry inland town. 
After he had been laboring at his desk, how- 
ever, a comparatively short time, we were 
summoned only to find him past all relief. In 
a few months he died with rapid consumption. 

In the above case we deemed ourselves justi- 
fied in allowing the marriage to be consum- 
mated, because, as may be stated generally, we 
were not sure that the disease would progress, 
and there was a chance of the hushand’s get- 
ting well, and there was no certainty that chil- 
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dren would be born. But there are cases every 
day arising in which it seems almost madness 
for either party to think of marriage—cases in 
which death seems foreshadowed with the cer- 
tainty of almost absolute fate. In many of 
such, parents and physicians alike should pro- 
test.—Dr. Bowditch, in Atlantic. 
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IN PRESS. 
A NEW BOOK ON MARRIAGE. 
WEpLocK: orn, THE Ricat Retations or THe SEXEs, 


etc. Who Should and Who Should Not Marry, etc. 
New York: Samuel R. Wells. 1869. [Price, $1 50.] 


Works on Love, Courtship, and Marriage 
are numerous, but not generally good. The de- 
mand for practical information in regard to the 
important points involved in these interesting 
subjects has led to the preparation of many 
trashy and worthless treatises, as well as some 
that are positively pernicious and subversive of 
morality and human well-being. The whole 
matter has, to a great extent, been left in the 
hands of quacks and charlatans, who have got 
money by ministering to the passions of the 
ignorant and the credulous. There are a few 
books to which these remarks do not apply, 
but their teachings, though well meant, are un- 
sound on some important points, and calculated 
to lead the reader astray. 

Personally, we make no claim to infallibility, 
but having given much attention to the social 
questions discussed in the new work now an- 
nounced, we have a right to assume that we 
speak understandingly, as well as with a sin- 
cere desire to benefit our readers, by giving 
them trustworthy information and sound, prac- 
tical advice. The book is in every respect 
chaste in language und thought, and such as 
may properly find a place on any lady’s center- 
table. 

Among the subjects treated at length and in 
a thoroughly practical way in this work are the 
following : 

Marriage a Divine Institution ; Qualifications 
for Matrimony; The Right Age to Marry; Mo- 
tives for Marrying; Marriages of Consanguinity 
(May Cousins Marry?); Conjugal Selection; 
Courtship; The Duty of Parents ; Marriage Cus- 
toms and Ceremonies; The Ethics of Marriage ; 
Second Marriages; Jealousy; Separation and 

Divorce ; Celibacy ; Polygamy and Pantagamy 
(or Mormonism and Communism in Marriage) ; 
Love-Letters and Love-Songs; and various mis- 
cellaneous matters. 

We hope to have the work ready for deliv- 
ery in July. It will be handsomely printed 
and substantially bound. Copies will be sent, 
prepaid by post, at $1 50. Orders may be sent 
in at once. Address this office. 
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How Sue Porrep tue Question.—“ I wish 
I had your head,” said a lady one day to a 
gentleman who had solved for her a knotty 
point. “And I wish I had your heart,” was 
the reply. “ Well,” said she, “since your head 
and my heart can agree, I do not seewhy they 
should not go into partnership.” And they 
did. 





QUAKER MUSIC. 


Ep. Puren. Journat: Noticing in your 
valuable monthly a certain article, headed 
“Quakers vs. Music,” at the end of which is 
an invitation for a rejoinder from any one of 
that religious denomination, I would ask space 
for a few remarks. Having been a birth-right 
member for more than fifty years, I can speak 
“ according to knowledge.” 

While the tenor of said article is highly com- 
plimentary to the Quakers, or “ Friends,” as 
they style themselves, it must be said that we 
inherit the failings and propensities of the hu- 
man race. Quaker babies can and do cry as 
lustily as any others. The young need much 
care and discipline to make and keep them 
consistent members. While, as a Society, they 
enjoy a reputation for honesty and upright 
conduct, there have been a few flagrant in- 
stances of wrong-doing through gross misman- 
agement, wild speculation, or even dishonora- 
ble transactions. But “such as give reasonable 
grounds for fear on these accounts are timely 
labored with for their preservation or recoy- 
ery, and if such labor prove unavailing, judg- 
ment is placed upon them in the authority of 
truth.” 

But when members live up to the standard 
preached (not in the wisdom of man) and ex- 
emplified by a Fox, Barclay, or Penn, no relig- 
ious denomination can excel them in purity 
of life, Christian intercourse among themselves 
or the world, and the “higher life” with 
Christ in God. Not seeking to proselyte in 
that aggressive spirit that animates other re- 
ligious professors, and which has savingly con- 
verted, through the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
thousands of heathen in civilized society or un- 
civilized regions, they invite all to examine 
their creed and doctrines as set forth by not a 
few of their gifted writers of the past and pres- 
ent time. It is only by a careful perusal of 
these that one can obtain clear and definite in- 
formation of their rise, history, and religious 
belief. 

While the “ Discipline” requires the mem- 
bers scrupulously to avoid intemperance of 
every kind, evil speaking, vain and trifling 
amusements, “ the frequenting of taverns and 
places of diversion, lottery or chance invest- 
ments of all sorts, the spirit of war, slavery,” 
etc., there are some points on which less 
stress is laid. Music is one of these; and while 
a consistent “ Friend” could not either indulge 
his natural fondness for it by practicing upon 
any instrument or recommending others to 
spend time in it, either professionally or for 
recreation, the practice of members varies con- 
siderably. Some (destitute of Tune ?) will not 
allow the simplest whistling or humming 
around the house, while others, with an ear 
for harmony, may occasionally allow the sound 
of musical instruments to mingle with the 
sweeter voices of their children. Perhaps we 
might safely say that the general opinion of 
the Society is, that there is in most persons a 
fondness for music, but that when studied as 





an art it is too apt to consume time and atten- 
tion that may be better employed upon other 
pursuits. Hence the common practice is to 
omit it in the edueation of the young, and 
to avoid it in after-life, when the fascinations 
of gay evening parties, the theater, or the 
opera might interfere with the serious duties of 
our existence. To religious music, when the 
heart is, properly attuned to the sentiment of 
the hymn, many members offer no objection. 
In some Sabbath or “ First-day” schools, as 
they term them, a few simple tunes have been 
occasionally introduced, or a kind of chiming 
recitation, but generally no-means are taken to 
attract the young by the “ voice of melody.” 

Many “ Friends,” no doubt, love the very 
strains of music against which “ they bear their 
testimony,” and while they deem it right to 
deny themselves this gratification, there are - 
others who have no conscientious scruples upon 
the subject. What may be our future prac- 
tice, as a Society, in regard to vocal religious 
music, it is impossible to say, but we trust that 
whatever is done will be done according to the 
spirit of one of our writers—‘In essentials, 
unity ; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, 
charity.” JOHN COLLINS. 

[Very well. We rejoice to see signs of prog- 
ress in this Society. If Quaker babies really 
do cry like other babies, the Quakers are not 
wholly without music, and this will, we trust, 
inaugurate, in time, another and an improved 
sort of household music. Now let us have 
“ Rock-a-by, baby, on the tree top,” etc.] 
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A Goop WorpD For THE CATBIRD.—Thomas 
M. Brewer writes in the Atlantic Monthly : 

“One rainy day, the past summer, as we sat 
by a window looking out upon the flower-bed, 
our attention was attracted to a catbird, appar- 
ently buried head and shoulders in the soil, and 
trying to extricate himself. Our first impulse 
was to run to his rescue, supposing him to be in 
danger from some hidden enemy ; but we soon 
discovered our mistake when we saw him grad- 
ually — dragging out with him, not with- 
out some difficulty, a very large grub of the 
May-beetle, which he had detected in the very 
act of eating the roots of our favorite geranium. 
The offender was forthwith pounded to a jelly, 
and in this condition borne off to the bird’s 
nest hard by, where it no doubt gladdened the 
heart of one of his nestlings. 

“ Our good opinion of the catbird is confirm- 
ed by the recent experience of President Hill, 
of Cambridge. A favorite elm, near his house, 
was attacked last summer by a large swarm of 
the vanessa caterpillar. They rapidly devour- 
ed its foliage, and threatened soon to despoil 
the tree of its beauty. One day, when he was 
about to bring ladders and attempt their remo- 
val, and was considering whether this was 
practicable, he observed a catbird fly to the tree 
and begin to destroy the caterpillars. Seeing 
this unexpected relief, he deferred any interfer- 
ence and awaited the result. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. In a few days the catbird entirely 
cleared the tree. .The writer was an eyewit- 
ness toa similar result, but in this case the tree 
attacked by the vanessa worm was a poplar, 
and the birds which cleared them out were 
Baltimore orioles.” 

[The more birds we have in our orchards, 
the more plentiful and better will be our fruit. 
Indeed, without birds it is believed we should 
have no fruit.] 
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THE QUAKERS AGAIN. 


(We have received from a valued friend the following 
kindly criticism, which we insert, with notes.—Epb.] 

To THe Eprror oF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 
Thy article in the last number of the Journat— 
“Quakers versus Music’’—seems to require some notice 
from Friends ; and as thou sayest near the close, ‘* These 
pages are open toa rejoinder on the point from any dis- 
ciple of Wm. Penn who may choose to reply,” I will easay 
a few remarks thereon, although not professedly a disci- 
ple of that eminently good man, but rather of the Divine 
Master whom he delighted to serve, as true Friends have 
ever sought to be, according to His divine command— 
* Call no man master,” etc. 

Yet if Wm. Penn's “ mind” was “ imperfectly consti- 
tuted,” I fear few of the leading men of this day would 
gain by a comparison with him. [This was said, not of 
Wm. Penn specially, but of any other “ Friend” who be- 
came authority among his people. The mental imper- 
fection spoken of relates to the faculty of music. Many 
a good man is “ imperfectly constituted’ as to mechan- 
ism, mathematics, poetry, or music.—Ep.] 

After pronouncing Friends a profoundly religious peo- 
ple, thou sayest: ‘‘ Of their theology or religion we have 
only this to say, that it is between themselves and their 
God.” Could not this be said as pertinently of Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, @r other religious bodies? 
[Precisely, and we have no quarrel with any of them on 
account of their religion, though, if called to adopt some 
one of their creeds, we certainly should have a most de- 
cided choice.—Ep.] 

But their religious views alone have made Friends a 
separate and peculiar people. Among these peculiar 
views they have ever held that all trne harmony must 
proceed from a spiritual concord and union with the 
Father of Spirits; and hence any attempt by men who 
are at strife and variance in their hearts with the Divine 
Author of all things, to substi: ute harmonious sounds for 
this inward peace and melody must be vain and futile. 

I am at a loss to know from which of their writings 
thou hast quoted, that beautiful tune is ‘“‘ confusion and 
jargon.” Should like to have it pointed out, that I may 
read it in the context. [Reference is made to the com- 
mon speech of the people, not to their writings.—Ep.} 

That Friends are not insensible to the pleasure of sweet 
sounds—as the singing of birds in the trees, the sighing 
of winds through lofty woods, the music of running 
brooks, ** the dash of ocean on his winding shore,” etc., 
etc.—is apparent, I think, in many of their voluminous 
writings, ancient and modern, even down to their favor- 
ite poet, J. G. Whittier. [If Friends admire the happy 
songs of birds, and other musical sounds of inanimate 
nature, why not also admire the happy songs of innocent 
children or rejoi¢ing adults. The most eminent servants 
of God of ancient times praised God with music. David, 
“the man after God's own heart,” said: ‘‘ My heart is 
fixed, O God, my heart is fixed: I will sing and give 
praise. I will sing unto thee among the nations.""—Ps. 
lvii. “I will sing of mercy and judgment: unto thee, 0 
Lord, will I sing.”—Ps. xci. “I will sing unto the Lord 
as long as I live. Iwill sing praises unto my God while 
Ihave being.”—Ps. civ. ‘1 will sing a new song unto 
thee, O God; upon a psaltery and an instrument of ten 
strings will I sing praises unto thee.”—Ps.cxliv. Here 
is not only singing, but instrumental music and a new 
song. Verily, the great and pious king was progressive. 
St. Paul, also—the great man of the New Testament—as 
wise and as pure as any, said, 1 Cor. xiv.: “I will pray 
with the spirit and I will pray with the understanding 
also ; I will sing with the spirit, and I will sing with the 
understanding also." This is pretty ancient, and, we 
think, very good authority for worshiping God by 
means of vocal and instrnmental music; and since the 
voice of nature accords with the teachings of revelation, 
we venture the opinion that Friends, so far as by pre- 
cept or practice they ignore music, are not the end of 
the law on the subject.—Ep.] 

All these ngtural objects speak the praise and glory of 
their Creator, each in his own appointed way ; and when 

men are moved spontaneously to sing, by the same 
Divine Power, Friends are not disposed to discourage it, 
in proof of which see “ Barclay’s Apology,” one of the 
works most fully approved and indorsed by their yearly 
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meetings, both in this country and in Europe, for the 
last two hundred years. In the Providence edition, 1856, 
p. 406, he says: “* As to the singing of psalms, the case is 
the same as in preaching and prayer. Weconfess this to 
be a part of God's worship, and very sweet and refresh- 
ing when it proceeds from a true sense of God's love in 
the heart, and arises from the divine influence of the 
spirit, which leads souls to breathe forth either a swect 
harmony, or words suitable to the present condition,. 
whether they be words formerly used by the saints, and 
recorded in the Scripture, such as the Psalms of David, 
or other words; as were the hymns and songs of Zach- 
arias, Simeon, and the blessed Virgin Mary. * * * 
But as to the formal, customary way of singing, it hath 


no foundation in Scripture, nor any ground in true Chris- | 


tianity.”’ [Steady, friend, steady, *‘to the law and the 
testimony”: * Praise the Lord with harp; sing unto him 
with the psaltery and an instrument of ten strings. Sing 
unto him anew song; play skillfully with a loud noise.” — 
Ps. xxxiii. 2,3. ‘* The singers went before, the players on 
instruments followed after, among them were the dam- 
sels playing with timbrels.”’—Ps. Ixviii. 25. ‘* Then David 
said, None ought to carry the ark of God but the Levites ; 
for them hath the Lord chosen to carry the ark of God 
and to minister to him forever. And David spake to the 
chief of the Levites to appoint their brethren to be sing- 
ers, with instruments of music, psalteries, and harps, and 
cymbals sounding, by lifting up the voice with joy. 
* * * Thus all Israel brought up the ark of the cove- 
nant of the Lord with shouting, and with the sound 
of cornet, and with trumpets, and with cymbals, mak- 
ing a noise with psalteries and harps.”"—1 Chr. xv. 
See also the pealm which David delivered to the chief 
singer, or leader, recorded in 1 Chr. xvi. This looks like 
formality. There was preparation, arrangement, organ- 
ization, practice, and concert, and this Scripture is the 
authority for its continuance. If music has been per- 
verted, if unfit persons have unworthily ministered by 
prayer, or song, or precept, so has marriage and every 
other God-given order among men been perverted by 
some individuals. Reformation, not repudiation, is the 
true doctrine.—Ep.] 

And this is still more applicable to the church music of 
our day, it seems to me, when the daily papers bear 
ample testimony to the utter want of spiritual harmony 
among those who make so much account of music as a 
part of worehip, being largely pied with di ions 
of the competency of the performers on those great organs 
which the churches vie with each other in possessing, or 
else with complaints of the expense attending the man- 
agement of these ceremonial performances. See fre- 
quent communications in the Brooklyn Hagle during the 
past winter, concerning the great organ in one of the 
meeting-houses of that city, said to be the largest this 
side of Boston, Ithink. [Has not the cut of a coat or 
the brim of a hat, and other matters of minor moment, 
sometimes been discussed with tenacity, if not with 
warmth !—Ep.] 

Then, viewing the subject somewhat phrenologically, 
what professor of that science would advise a person 
without an average development of the reasoning faculty 
to study law, or one with scarcely any Constructive- 
ness to devote himself to mechanics? Yet, because it is 
fashionable, how mary hundreds of young persons are 
taking music lessons, and spending hours over the piano, 
who, having next to no natural capacity for music, can 
never become proficients therein! while the practical 
knowledge necessary to fit them for business or domestic 
economy is almost wholly neglected. [Most perrons 
have musical talent enough to make it worth culture. 
Shall none study arithmetic or grammar but those who 
expect to teach them or live by their use ?—Ep.] 

Surely, if this system of education had prevailed among 
Friends, they would never have deserved the good name 
which thy article accords to them as teachers, authors, 
farmers, and business men, prompt in fulfillment of their 
obligations, etc. 

Even among the Puritan settlers of New England, this 
departure from simplicity in worship would not have 
been countenanced. It is said that one of the principal 
Baptist churches in Newport, R. L, two hundred years 
ago, did not practice formal singing, and I well remem- 
ber the man who, when the First Baptist Church in that 
place introduced singing by a choir, refused to remain in 
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the meeting-house during the performance. es. It 
was to him an innovation and an offense, but his grand- 
children sing with an organ, and are as good Christians 
as he ever was, and quite as conscientious.—Ep. 

That the constant practice of singing in schools is not 
favorable to reflection and self-examination, and there- 
fore tends to lower the standard of moral character, I be- 
lieve, from observation while ted with a prominent 
mission whose children are kept almost constantly be- 





fore the public to raise money by their musical form- 
ances. [Abuses prove nothing as to principles. Gluttony 
is no good argument against eating. The sentiments, 
tastes, and affections need culture as well as the intellect ; 
and if in school only intellect should have culture, not a 
few of the poor would have a chance for any other, for 
at home it is a hard struggle for bread,—Ep.] 

Finally, instead of Friends remodeling their system to 
make it popular in an age distinguished more by talk 
about religion than an inward sense of its erating 

wer, there are many, among serious-minded men, who 

lieve the time is fast approaching, and they fear it my 
be through persecution and suffering, such as that whic’ 
prevailed in England about the time when Friends arose, 
when the Moet High will again call people off from will- 
worship, which is ever idolatry, and teach them anew 
that the “ kingdom of heaven is within,” and can not be 
attained by any amount of outward and ceremonial ob- 
servances, which tend rather to separate and eetrange 
from Himewho is ** the Way, the Truth, and the Life.’ 
ONE OF THE FRIENDS, OR QUAKERS. 

[One of the tendencies of religious people is to magnify 
certain facts or opinions, and give them gupreme dom - 
pation over the whole life. The peculiarity of the ruling 
thought has its foundation in the great mind that pro- 
tests a some abuse, and thereby becomes a leader 
among his brethren. John Calvin had great Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, and Conscientiousneses, and he recognized 

wer and government as the supreme attributes of the 

eity, and his nature gatherin Lane bags f in the Scrip- 
tures which harmonized especially with his disposition, 
crystalized it into a system of theology. Wesley, with 

8 great benevolence and social power, found in the 
Bible all that declared the ness and love of God, and 

resented these in the forefront of his teachings. George 

‘ox, possessing a nature of great charity and directne#s, 
with but little of the esthetic or symbolic, was led to re- 
gard the formality of a ritualistic church with disappro- 
bation, and he, like the rest, me a partialist, setting 
simplicity and plainness in the for und. Now, for- 
tunately, the great strife so long and eo fiercely waged 
between Calviniem and Arminianism is almost unknown 
among the followers of those systems; and if we may 
trench on such delicate ground, the Quakers themselves 
are losing not one whit of their piety toward God or 
good-will toward man, but they are losing some of the 
sharp outlines of their forms—if formal informality can 
be said to have forms—and they are becoming more sym- 
pathetic with other Christian people. There is less 
austerity and rigid seriousness than were needed in the 
frivolous and dissipated age which gave rise to the testi- 
mony of the Friends. What all men should seek is sub- 
stance, not forme,—piety, a clear conscience, and a lovin 
heart, not prescriptions or limitations, The race ough 
to be a hundredfold more fruitful in all elements of Joy, 
and love, and earnestness, and in every good work, in 
season and out of season, that all may be edified and led 
toward that blessed consummation when “ the ransomed 
of the Lord shall return to Zion with songs and everlast- 
ing joy upon their heads.""—Ep.]} 


eee 
How TO SWIM. 


Amone all the manly sports, 
there are none more manly, 
graceful, or useful than swim- 
ming. Kowing, sailing, skating, 
horseback-riding are all among 

the wéilities rather than the mere graces or accomplish- 
ments; but, considering the dangers of drowning by 
those who have not learned to swim, we place this art 
among the first in importance. 

We also believe in the hygienic properties of water. 
Internal and external applications are conducive to clean- 
liness and health. We believe in bathing and swimming 
for both sexes—girls can learn to swim as well as boys— 
and have a strong compassion for those wko do not or 
will not bathe and swim. The warm and genial days of 
summer will soon be upon us, when those who appreciate 
the water-side will hasten thither and eagerly resume 
their acquaintance with the sea and sandy bank. For 
those who would participate in the sports of the bather, 
and yet are restrained from carrying their inclinations 
into action because they can not float on the rising tide, 
or do not know how to “ strike out” hand and foot and 
propel themselves through the gushing surf, we have 
a little work engitled “ Tas Swoumer’s Gurpz,” which 
furnishes all the necessary instructions to those who 


would like the frolicsome fishes in the pellucid 
river, lake, or sea—when to go in, how long to stay, how 
to resuscitate the drowned, and all about it. 

The Swimmer’s Guide is sent, post-paid, by return mail, 
for % cents, Address this office. 
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“bat Chey Sap.” 


Here we give space for readers to express, 
briefly, their views on various topics not pro- 
vided for in other departments. State- 
ments and opinions—not discussions—will 
be inorder. Your “ Best Tuoveuts” so- 
licited. Be brief. 





Aw Ohio minister makes no 
effort to conceal his good opinion-of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. He writes: 

“I want nothing for my endeavors in 
getting new subacribers for the JounNaL, 
as I depend upon my salary as a minister. 
I can not make - promises as to what I 
can do, only this, that I shall do my utmost 
to extend its circulation—/eeling that I do 
thereby God's service.” 


A Lone-Livep . Fasiny.— 
The following explains itself: 


Wesrrorp, Wivpuam Co., Conn., March 
29th, 1869. S. R. Watis—Dear Sir; In the 
April number of the JournnaL you give 
an account of a “ good old couple,” and it 
occurred to me that your readers might be 
interested in a short account of a family 
with whom I have some acquaintance. 

Jonathan Buxton and wife, residing in 
the town of Smithfield, R. L, are aged 
respectively ninety-cight and ninety-five 
years. It will be seventy-five years next 
April since they were married. 

They have had_ten children, nine of 
whom are now living. The ages of the 
children are as follows: 73, Tl, 68, 66, 64, 
58, 56, 52, 50, 48. 

The last time I saw the old couple was in 
the autamn of 1867. The minds of both 
seemed to be unimpaired. Mr. Buxton 
owns a farm, and mowed regularly with 
the help that season, as he had for years 
previously. 

Ifany of your readers know of a couple 
that can beat this, your correspondent 
would like to hear from them. 

Yours, 8. B. TIFT. 

[It would be interesting to know what 


are the Aabite of this family.—Ep. A. P. J.) 


Eprror oF THE JouRNAL— 
Dear Sir; This is to acknowledge the re- 
a of the Sewing Machine premium for 
club raised for your very valuable Jour- 
NAL. Permit me to say, your premiums— 
like the Journnat—are all first-class ones, 
and never fail to afford perfect satisfaction. 

Please accept thanks for promptness in 
sending premium, and the kind considera- 
tion you have shown me. 

Very traly yours, 
MIDDLETOWN, Pa. 


W. 8. B. 


From Curwa.—The follow- 
ing letter reached this office via San Fran- 
cisco. It shows that the PareNoLocicaL 
Jovuena. is wanted by our missionaries in 
the “ Flowery Kingdom.” We have other 
subscribers there, and receive, now and 
then, interesting communications from 
them. We are looking forward to the 
time when we may have a phrenologicai 
museum and publication office in that 
country. Here is a large field for a good 
phrenologist. Volunteers are in order. 

Foo Cnow, Curva, Jan, 1st, 1869. 8. R. 
Wes, Esq.. Bditor of the Phrenological 
Journal, 339 Broapway, New Yor: Sir 
I have not seen a copy of your Journat for 
some time past. (Arrived here May 31, 
1850, a missionary of the American Board.) 
I send you a few Chinese coins and other 
curiosities, with my compliments, and em- 
brace the opportunity to ony if you will 
send me the Jougmnat regularly (ria San 
Francisco, tage, I think, only two cents 

r copy), I will send you something relat- 

ng to the Chinese, with illustrations, per- 
haps, which may be suitable to the es of 
the JoURNAL, eubject to your decision, 

Very truly yours, susTUs DOOLITTLE. 

P. 8.—The coin with a small circular and 
square hole in it I inclose, was cojned over 
1,500 years a . & A.D, 19-23, or therea- 
bout. The other is over 1,500 years old, and 
is used asa charm to wardoff evil spirits and 
influences by many of the Chinese. J. D. 

[Among the cariosities received is a Chi- 


other coins will be placed on free exhibi- 
tion in the Phrenological Museum, 389 
Broadway, New York. 

We hope to hear farther from this corre- 
spondent. Will he not tell us about the 
present state of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy in China? Can we get a hearing 
if we institute courses of lectures there? 
We wish to bring the subject home to all 
the world.—Ep. A. P. J.] 


APPRECIATED.—THE Press 
AND THE PEOPLE commend the Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. We take pleasure in re- 
cording the good opinion expressed of the 
work on which we are engaged,and readers 
will, we are sure, regard these expressions 
as encouraging. 

This Journat shold be read by every 
one who wishes to cultivate his moral and 
intellectual faculties, and who takes pleas- 
ure in the great study of humanity.— Amer- 
dean Artisan. 

‘For beauty and point in illustration, for 
amusement and general usefulness, this 
magazine, while it clashes with no other, 
is most excellent help to all who desire 
knowledge concerning man in history, and 
the events transpiring in the world of eci- 
ence and experiment.— Waltham (Mass.) 
Sentinel. 

It is a magazine for thinking men and 
women who are not afraid of new facts 








nese hundred-dollar bill. The charm and 


and phenomena provided they are gennine. 
—The Republic, Ottawa, Canada. 

However much people may differ in opin- 
ion about the science of Phrenology, no 
one will venture to dispute the fact, that 
the JournnaL, published by S. R. Wells, of 
New York, is one of the finest magazines 
in the country. The engravings alone are 
worth many times the price of the Jour- 
NAL, while the thoronghly sensible articles 
upon health, as well as every other inter- 
esting topic. shonld render it necessary in 
every household.— american Housewife. 

We know of no journal of its class that 
surpasses it in practical utility and inter- 
est.— Western Farmer. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL is not ap- 
preciated as well as its merits deserve. 
Every number is replete with common 
sense—more than can be said of all the pe- 
riodicals of the day.— Dunkirk Journal. 

Would that we were able to place this 
work in the hands of every person in the 
United States who can read. The people 
know too little of themselves—this work 
leads them to know themselves.— Ameri- 
can Union, Macon, Ga. 

A great amount and variety of useful 
and instructive matter finds its way into 
this monthly. It is progressive and liberal 
in the good sense of those terms—a read- 
able, valuable journal.— Sunday School 
Times, Philadelphia. 

The PuRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is the ex- 
ponent of the science of hamanity; always 
interesting, always instructive. The prin- 
ciples inculcated should be made familiar 
as household words.— Temperance Putriot, 
Utica, N. Y. 

SounD AND SENsIBLE.—Wonuld you have 
some genui i t? Read the 





encere 
ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.— 
The Pulpit, Chicago. 

Tue American Parenoiocicat Jour- 
NAL is the most admirable magazine of the 
kind we have ever seen. The table of con- 
tents is exceedingly attractive, and of suf- 
ficient variety to please the most fastidious 
taste. * * * Itisp ly well adapted 
for the end it claims to have in view—the 
elevation and improvement of mankind, 
socially, intellectually, and spiritually. — 
Mich. University Magazine. 

We do not see how it would be possible 





tian instruction into the same space than 
is given in this JournaL.—Journal of Hdu- 
cation, St. Louis, Mo. 

There is a great amount of valuable and 
instructive reading in this publication, 
aside from its phrenological specialties.— 
Christian Secretary, Hartford, Conn. 

It is full of spicy matter, wise sayings, 
and moralizings. Most cheerfully do we 
commend THE AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL.— Vermont Church Messenger. 

No magazine that is now published is of 
more real value to the public, or a better 
educator of the people.—Sturgis (Mich ) 
Journal. 

Each number of this ably conducted pe- 
riodical is an intellectual treat; and if 
more widely circulated and more exten- 
sively read, we have no doubt it would be 
much more highly appreciated.—Pacific 
Tribune, Wash. Ter. 

Devoted to the study of man, it brings a 
scholar’s zeal to the dissemination of its 
ideas, and Christian love to the task of ele- 
vating and ennobling human character, cor- 
recting social evils, and making hearts and 
homes happy.—North Carolina Standard. 








Eo our €orvespondents, 





Questions oF “ Genera Inrerest ” 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space togratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be 
inclosed for the return postage. If questions 
te brief and distinctly stated, and one at a 
time, we will respond in the earliest num- 
ber practicable. 

As a rule, we receive more than double the 
number of questions per month for which 
we have space to answer them in ; therefore 
it is better for all inquirers to inclose the re- 
quisite stamp to insure an early reply by 
letter, if the editor prefers such direct course. 

An Orper ror Books, Journars,- 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorrE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on sEPARATE slips. 


Cuina AND PrROGREsS.— 
Why does China, in the midst of civiliza- 
tion, remain the same as she was a hun- 
dred years ago? 

Ans. In the first place, she does not. Is 

she not opening more intimate relations 
with other nations, and has she not chosen 
an American gentleman, Mr. Burlingame, 
as her ambaseador to all the great powers 
ofthe world? Thisisa great stride of prog- 
ress. 
She is an old nation, and has a great deal 
of Oriental pride ; and her pagan religion 
leads her to feel that the civilization of the 
world is a heresy, and that her own forms 
are vastly superior to anything we “ out- 
side barbarians can boast. Besides, her 
people live largely upon rice, and that kind 
of food does not inspire brain-work one- 
fourth as much as many other kinds of 
food. Still, the outside pressure of a bet- 
ter civilization is ‘making its mark upon 
the “Celestial Empire,” and when she 
shall be opened to the Christian religicn 
her will be rapid, and her pros- 
perity in all things assured. 


TempreraMent.—H. J. M. 
desires us to state what is her Tempera- 
ment, and gives us very indefinite data by 
which to judge. If she will answer the 
questions asked in the “Mirror of the 
Mind,” we can then fully satisfy her. She 





to put more valuable common-sense, Chris- 


a. 


wrote too late for the May number. 





Painting anpD GILDING.— 
See advertising columns for full descrip- 
tion of the work on Painting and Gilding. 
We consider it the best work that can be 
obtained on the subject. The title covers 
the subjects named in your letter. Price, 
postpaid, $150. Mailed from this office. 


TEMPERAMENT AND Mar- 
RIAGE.—Onght individuals having similar 
temperaments to marry ? 

Ans.—This question has several times 
been briefly answered in the Journat. It 
is thoroughly discussed, and our opinion 
fally given, in a new book on “ Wedlock,” 
now in press. See notice elsewhere. 


DerectiveE Hearmnc.—I am 
acquainted with two persons whose hear- 
| ing is peculiarly affected. They work ina 

machine shop, and when among the ma- 
' chinery they can hear as readily as any 
person, While it is difficult to converse 
with them in a room where all is still, they 
converse very readily amid the noise in the 
shop. How will you account for this? 


Ans. Pereons become hard of hearing in 
consequence of being where there is great 
noise. Men who attend trip-hammers 
nearly always become dull of hearing. The 
drum of the ear becomes thickened in con- 
sequence of its great agitation amid loud 
noise. It is in mere self-defense that it 
thus becomes thick, and it requires, there- 
fore, a great noise to set the drum vibra- 
ting. When there is noise enough going 
on to vibrate the thickened membrane, 
sounds which under other circumstances 
are not capable of vibrating the ear come 
in, as it were, with the greater sounds. 
For instance: a volley of musketry can be 
heard two miles; if the air is agitated at 
the same time by the sound of cannon, the 
rattle of musketry may be heard four miles. 
The greater sound agitates the air for a 
greater distance, and on these waves of air 
the lesser sound is carried with the greater. 
The noise of the shop agitates the air 
enongh to give vibration to the ear-dram, 
and the sound of common conversation is 
thus made appreciable to those partially 
deaf. 


Tue Map-Stonr.—We find 
the following paragraph in an exchange : 
There is now on exhibition in Richmond 
a mad-stone, the property of Mr. William 
L. Harrison and others, of Henrico County. 
The Dispatch says it was sold at anction 
some years ago for fifteen hundred dollars, 
and has since been applied to over five 
hundred patients, only one of whom died. 
There is a stone of this kind, we believe, in 
Essex County, and another in Fanquier. 
We are led to the pablication of this from 
the fact that our attention has been drawn 
to the subject by several inquiries as to 
what is the nature of the wonderful so- 
called ““mad-stone.” We are not in pos- 
session of any authentic knowledge regard- 
ing it, and would therefore solicit some 
information, founded on facts, from any 
reader who may be able to furnish it. 





Tue Srven SLEEPERS.— 
“Mr, Editor, who were the Seven Sleep- 
ere, and what of them ?” 


Ans. By the “* Seven Sleepers” are com- 
monly understood seven noble Christian 
youths who fied to a certain cavern in Eph- 
esus, Asia Minor, to escape the persecn- 
tion of the Emperor Decius. Their hiding- 
place, ‘as the legend has it, was discovered, 
and they were walled in, to die. More than 
two centuries after, they were unearthed, 
and, to the astonishment of the multitude, 
awoke. The names of the Seven Sleepers 
were, Mapimian, Malchus, Martinian, Den- 
is, John, Serapion, and Constantine. Their 
relics are said to have been conveyed to 
Marseilles in a large stone coffin, which is 
still shown there in St. Victor's church, 
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The church has canonized the Seven 
Sleepers, and has consecrated the 27th of 
June to their memory. 

The Koran also relates the legend, and 
declares, that out of respect for them the 
sun altered his course twice a day, that he 
might shine into the cavern. A dog is 
said to have followed them into their re- 
treat, and during this long period of time 
guarded the sleepers, without food or 
drink. For his fidelity he has been re- 
warded by being admitted to Paradise, 
with the ram which Abraham sacrificed in 
place of his son, with the ass of Balaam, 
and the ass upon which Jesus entered Je- 
rusalem upon the Day of Palms, and with 
the mare upon which Moh d ted 
miraculously to heaven. 





Warts anv Corns.— Warts 
may be removed by carefully paring them, 
and then rubbing nitrate of silver upon 
them. Muriate of ammonia, insteed of 
caustic, if carefully applied, is said to be 
very effective in disposing of them. If the 
wart-troubled person will bathe often in 
cold water and practice great simplicity in 
his diet, avoiding as much as possible oily 
or greasy food, and eat the plainest arti- 
cles, the system will acquire a tone most 
favorable to the entire eradication of such 
growths. 

As regards corns, one must wear shoes 
large enough for comfort if he would not 
suffer from them. To get rid of them, the 
same treatment may be pursned as with 
warts. A common practice with surgeons 
in treating severe cases, is to have the foot 
bathed in warm water at night and in the 
morning, and to keep the corn covered 
with a plaster of soap and oil spread on 
very soft leather. When the corn has be- 
come sodden by these means, it is carefully 
detached from the adjoining flesh by a cir- 
cular incision, and then gently drawn out 
by the roots. Those who frequently wash 
the feet and wear well-fitting shoes are 
rarely subject to corns. 


A Voice From Evrorr.— 
The Kunst-Chronik, of December 18, 1868, 
the leading art-journal in Germany, pub- 
lished by Prof. Dr. Carl von Lutzow, a man 
of authority in art-matters, has the follow- 
ing, under the heading— 

AMERICAN CHROMOS. 

. The Chromos before us were pub- 
lished by L. Prang and Company, of Bos- 
ton, which firm introduced chromo-litho- 
graphy into America, and have lately so 
elaborated the process, by means of new 
technical appliances, that their productions 
are able to take rank with the best of Ger- 
man productions, and, indeed, surpass these 
in delicacy and transparency of tone. The 
best of the specimens known to us are, 
“Early Autumn on Esopus Creek,” after 
Bricher, a Boston artist; ‘‘ The Barefoot 
Boy,” after Eastman Johnson, the fore- 
most of American genre painters; and 
“ The Poultry-Yard,” after Lemmens. . . . 
Their technical execution is excellent in 
every respect. The “ Autumn” and “‘ The 
Barefoot,” especially, have reached the 
limit of possibility as regards delicacy of 
treatment and transparency of color. Their 
excellences, which recur in all the speci- 
mens, and explain the cause of their great 
success, are these: the employment of a 
multiplicity of stones for each shade of 
color; fine, ca 
(one of the By Rad ap Em «rend 
graphy); a very clever imitation of the 
canvas, ucing the ma of the 
brush ; a stot of mounting which is 
both th practical and durable. 

[These exquisite pictures should have 
place in every dwelling. Their influence 
is humanizing and elevating.] 





Viterary Notices. 


[AU works noticed in Toe Purenoioa- 
ICAL JOURNAL may be ordered Srom this 
Office, at prices annexed. } 





Tamk anp Acr. A Series of 
Articles pertaining to Me&& and Women, 
Work and Wages. By Virginia Penny. 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haf- 
felfinger, Publishers. 


12mo, cloth, pp. 
872. Price, $1 50 ‘ 1 


The author of this well written book is 
not unknown to literature. Her “‘Em- 
ployments of Women,” published a few 
years ago, commanded much attention by 
its clear declarations and cogent thought. 
An appreciative observer of women in 
their relations as independent workers for 
their maintenance, she has collected such 
material and interspersed it with such 
sound reflections, that all lovers of true 
rational progress can not but derive much 
substantial instruction from ber writings. 
She states inthe opening of “* Think and 
Act” the object of the work. Women and 
her employments of course constitute its 
chief burden; but she finds an urgent 
need of a more systematic and harmo- 
nious organization of labor in general 
throughout the land. She would have wo- 
man properly compensated for her labor, 
and insured a free admission to the em- 
ployments for which she is fitted. The 
book is divided into about eighty para- 
graphs or chapters, each of which treats, in 
a practical, common-sense way, of some 
important feature of working life. For 
instance, three or four pages each are 
given to “Division of Labor,” ** Machi- 
nery: its Merits and Demerits,” “ Skillful 
Labor,” ‘‘ Occupations suited to Tastes, 
Habits, and Capacities,”’ “ Selection of an 
Occupation,” “ Business Qualifications,” 
**More Poor Women than Men,” ‘“ Ad- 
vantage of an Occupation,” “ Progress 
Retarded by Women,” “ Education and 
Home Duties,’ “ What a Woman should 
be,” ete. In no work coming from a wo- 
man’s pen, on a subject comparatively ex 
parte, have we found more fairness in the 
statements and claims than in this. 


Kemio’s Watcu - REPAIRER’s 
Hanpsook ; being a complete Guide to 
the Young Beginner in taking apart, put- 
ting together, and thoroughly cleaning 
the English Lever and other Foreign 
Watches. By F. Kemlo, Practical Watch- 
oo nad With Illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, 

pages. Price, $1 25. Boston: A: 

w illiams & Co. 

A very useful little work for watchmak- 
ers, repairers, and users. It would *‘ pay” 
every one who carries a valuable watch to 
read this manual, and thus learn how to 
take proper care of it. 


Tue Incuam Papers: Some 
Memorials of the Life of Capt, Frederic 
Ingham, U.8.N., sometime Pastor of 
the Sandemanian Church in Naguada- 
vick, and a by brevet in the 
Patriot Service in Italy. By Edward E. 
Hale, author of “ If, Yes, and Perha 

1 Price, $ 50. 
ton. 

This writer seems to delight in puzzling 
the public. He writes under such queer 
titles, These “* papers” are racy reading, 
commemorating the most interesting 
events in the life of the subject. 


ADVENTURES IN THE WILDER- 
or, Camp Life in the a 


By William H. H. Murra 
$1.50. With th Eig t mt Vind 
Illustrations. Fields, & Co., 
ton. 


One of the most interesting descriptions 
of summer life out of doors that has been 
published. The Adirondacks are becom- 





ing a very popular resort, and this book 
tells the story of wild life in those moun- 
tains in the spirit of one “‘all alive” to 
the subject. Read it, but do not laugh— 
if you can prevent it. 


A Hanppook or GyMNAsTICs 
7 ATuietics. By E. G. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S., ete., President of the German 
Gymnastic Society, London, and John 
Hulley, Gymnasiarch of Live 1. With 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations from 
original designs. London: Tribner & 
ae Publishers. New York: John Wi- 
ley *& Son. Octavo, 408 pages, cloth. 
Price, $5 50. 


Next to De Laspies, this is, probably, 
the most elaborate and complete work on 
the subject. There are several hundred 
illustrative engravings in the book, and 
the text is set in the best type, and printed 
on fine paper in the best style. Trainers 
and pupils will need the work to perfect 
themselves in gymnastic practice. 


RovutTLeEDGE’s ILLUSTRATED 
Natura History or Man. Part XXII. 
London and New York: George Rout- 
ledge & Sons. Price 50 cents. 


This number commences a deeply inter- 
esting and detailed account of Fiji and the 
Fijians, with striking illustrations. 


Licut, Coror, Exxcrriciry, 
AND MaGnetism. By Johann Ferdinand 
Jencken, M.D. Translated and prefaced 
by Historical and Critical Essays, yw 

or? D. Jencken, Barrister-at-Law, M. 
F. R. G. S., ete., etc. London: 
Trabher & Co., Paternoster Row. 


This work is not a mere speculation, or 
a vehicle for the dissemination of an au- 
thor’s hobbies, but, rather, a carefully 
thought-out digest of the results obtained 
by the world’s great philosophers from 
their investigations in the nature and prop- 
erties of light, color, electricity, and mag- 
netism. Although the volume is by no 
means bulky, it contains the essence, the 
spirit, of thirty or forty years’ study. The 
student in physical science will find in it 
most valuable suggestions as well as prac- 
tical information. A simple mention of its 
contents will show the aim of the author 
and the comprehensiveness of the work. 

Chap. I. Historical and Critical Essay on 
Light, from the Earliest Periods to the end 
of the Sixteenth Century. Chap. II. The 
Discoveries of the Seventeenth Century. 
Chap. III. The Emission Theory (of Light) ; 
The Light and Shade Theory; Summary 
of Theories. Chap. IV. Dr. Jencken’s The- 
ory; Electricity; Magnetism. The book 
has received high encomiums in Europe as 
of scientific authority. Price, $2 50. 


Tue Pertopic Law. Rev. 
Geo. A. Leakin, A.M. whee by 
Pott & Amery, New York. 108 pp. 18mo. 
50 cents. 


From the author’s preface we compile 
the following brief statement as to the na- 
ture of this well-written volume. He has 
observed in his pastoral and hospital expe- 
rience the general ruling of some periodic 
law, by which the different phases in men- 
tal and physical phenomena seemed to be 
governed. The value of this periodic law 
to physicians, agriculturists, teachers 
merchants, and others, he considers very 
considerable, and suggests its extended 
investigation. 


A Pai. OPOPEIOAL AND Practi- 
CAL GRAMMAR OF THE ENoLIsH LAN- 


euaGcE; Dial jcall Pend Eeapeen ee 
Arrap: : on which every re &, is 


according to its Use. By Prof. 
I. J. Morris, A. Stereot, edition. 
Revised, Re-written, and En 
burn, Ala. : published by L. J. oe 


Few text-books on grammar can claim 
the many excellences which mark this small 
but carefully prepared volume. The aim of 





aad 


the author is to present the principle of 
grammar in a logical yet most perspicuous 
manner. He seeks to explain first, the 
primary meaning of the different grammat- 
ical terms, and then to illustrate practically 
their application; in every case offering 
such suggestions as may be well calculated 
to stimulate the young mind to “think 
out” the matter for itself. Mr. Morris has 
taken altogether the most common-sense 
view of the construction of the English 
language which we have been called upon 
to examine in any grammatical treatise. 


Rec Imperiatist.—A new 
r made its a rance this week. 
ft sal led The Imperlatta ; it is a hand- 
somely printed sheet, devoted to the over- 
throw of Democratic-Republican institu- 
tions in the United States, and the eettin 
pA * Empire.” on are not -_ = 
the a pearance & 8 paper. 8 the 
natural eee ape of a Le ty rit and modes 
of thought and feeling far more gp 
in this country se eary- Boing old fogies 
have any idea of. From the date of Grant's 
election we foretold the empire. We have 
reiterated the warning weekly since that 
time, and the “‘ Jmperiatist” is an outward 
and visible sign not only of the truth of 
our prophecy, bat of the near by eee ad of 
its accomplishment.— New York 
Do not be alarmed. Our Republic is no 
nearer becoming an “‘ empire” than France 
or England is of becoming a Republic— 
nor, indeed, so near. Europe is fast be- 
coming educated up to the standard of 
* self-government,” and when this condi- 
tion shall be attained, down go her mon- 
archies. If we have the evils of political 
corruption, so have they. If we sometimes 
elect bad men to office, whose terms are but 
short, how much worse is it in Europe, 
where bad men are dorn to high positions, 
and t hen ed oo a tacod legit we i ‘ena 
and then a dou slator, ve 
cies to be fed at pub- 
lie ox ae No, the world has had enough 
of “‘ Imperialism,” and that curse can not 
take root in this soil. We, as a nation, go 
in for equal rights and trwe democracy. 


FisHInG In American Waters. 
By Genio C. a With , A. illustra- 
tions. 12mo, 484 PP. Cloth. Price $3 50. 
New York: published by Harper & 
Brothers. 

This is the most complete treatise on 
Fish and Fishing published in this coun- 
try. It is dedicated to ‘** The American As- 
sociation for the Protection of Fish, Game, 
and Birds of Song.” The numerous en- 
gravings represent all varieties of Fish, as 
well as the best modes of taking them. 
Sportsmen will find their sport greatly aug- 
mented by a perusal of this beautiful and 
useful book. 

By 


Tuat Boy or Norcortt’s. 
Charles Lever, Author of The Bram- 
leighs of Bishop’ 3 ans ete. With illus- 


trations. avo. Paper. price 
25 cents. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 


This is No. 823 of Harper's cheap novels, 
and is by a well-known author, who re- 
ceives much attention in England. Like 
other love stories, it will have a run. 


mcr 
No. 2, Vol. 1. Octavo. PRveta 

Ist or 2% cents each . fter 
ssue of the May number the price wiih 
be raised to 
& Co., publi 
Why not a Brooklyn magazine? Are 
there not scholars, men of:science, litera- 
ture, and art in that City of Churches? 
Right management will secure for this new 
enterprise a good degree of success. Why 
not increase the number of illustrations ? 
Make it pictorial, charge $4 a year, and 
give it a place by the side of Harper, Put- 
nam, Lippincott, Atlantic, Overland, and 
the rest. The literary department seems 


BrookityNn Morrurr. 


ayear. Horace W. Love 








to be in good hands. 
—f 
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Tue American Year Boox 
AnD NaTrionat Reoerster ror 1869. As- 
tronomical, Historical, Political, Finan- 
cial, Commercial, Agricaltural, Educa- 
tional, and Religious. A General View 
of the United States, including every 
Department of the National and State 
Governments: + 4 with a Brief Ac- 
count of Forei tates, embracing Edu- 
eational, Religious, and Industrial Statis- 
tics ; Facts re ating to Public Institutions 
and Societies; iscellaneous eaye ; 
Important Events: Obituaries, etc. Ed- 
ited by David N. Camp. Vol.1,. Octavo. 
Muslin. 824 pp. Price, $4. Published 
by O. D. Case i Co., Hartford, Conn. 

“ This work, the initial volume of a pro- 
posed annual publication, has been pre- 
pared to meet an increasing demand for 
information respecting the affairs of the 
General and State Governments, public 
institutions, finances, resources, and trade 
of this country; the political, financial, 
and social condition of other countries; 
and various other subjects relating to so- 
cial and political economy. 

* It is believed that all classes will find 
facts of importance relating to the general 
condition of the country and the world; 
and statesmen, lawyers, physicians, clergy- 
men, teachers, students, politicians, mer- 
chants, importers, manufacturers, and 
farmers will find facts pertaining specific- 
ally to their several professions or callings. 

“No labor or expense has been spared 
to make the work accurate, and to furnish 
the latest statistics that could be obtained. 
The editor and publishers will be thankful 
for information relating to any errors or 
inaccuracies, however unimportant, that 
may be discovered.” 

Usefal as a dictionary or encyclopedia, 
and interesting as a novel, this almost in- 
dispensable volume must have a place in 
the library of editors, authors, educators, 
business men, travelers, and others. If 
too poor to afford a stock of general litera- 
ture for family use, place this work with- 
in easy reach of your sons and daughters, 
whence a “love for learning” will be gen- 
erated. Succeeding volumes will be a 
by all who sess thie. The work will be 
a record of the world's progress, dating 
from 1868. Svld only by subscription. 
Tue Manvat: A Practicar 

Gupte To THe Sunpar-Scnoot Work. 

By Edward Eggleston, Editor of The 

National Sunday-School Teacher. 

p.110. Price, T5cts. Chicago: Adams, 

lackmer & Lyon. 

A capital hand-book for Sunday-school 
teachers. It is full of the most useful sug- 
gestions and directions for the manage- 
ment and instruction of noisy boys and 
restless girls. Superintendents should, at 
the cost of the church, place a copy in the 
hands of every teacher. 


Heactu-Exercise: A Discus- 
sion of the Rationale and Practice of 
Butler's Lifting Cure. By Lewis G. 
Janes, Physician and Instructor at The 
Cure, 830 Broadway, New York. 

The gist of Mr. Butler's larger book is 
given in this 2%-cent pamphlet. Physi- 
cians, clergymen, lawyers, and others, are 
trying the Lifting Cure. 


Tue Berroruen. 
Walter Scott. 
Price, 20c. 

Tar Tattsman, Octavo, pp. 96. Price, 20c. 

Woopstock. By the same. Octavo, pp. 
144, paper, Price, 20c. 

Hiestanp Wipow. By the same. 7% 

octavo, Soper covers, Price, 2c. 

. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 

As cheap as the cheapest. Modern story 
writers, such as Dickens, Reade, Cobb, and 
the rest, have many readers, but Sir Walter 

Scott is surpassed by none for imagination, 

sentiment, and a knowledge of human na- 

ture, His stories will be read by genera- 
tions yet unknown. 


By Sir 
Octavo, pp. 9%, paper. 





Tue Danis Istanps: Are we 
Bound in Honor to Pay for Them? By 
James Parton. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
& Co. 76 pages, octavo. ce, 

Mr. Parton makes out a strong case in 
favor of the Danes. He will be supported 
by many in his views, if not by the major- 
ity of our people. Much fun has been 
made abeut our purchasing icebergs and 
earthquakes. But, so far, we approve. Our 
motto is: “* One flag for this continent.” 
Exit or Caipan anp Sny- 

Lock: A Tale of Captive Lady, Knight, 

Tourney, and Crusade. 145 octavo pages, 

per. Price, 50c. A. Winch, Author's 

Agent, Philadelphia. 

“This book treats of Catholicism, Pro- 
testantiem, Universalism, Swedenborgian- 
ism, Spiritualism, Socialism, Woman's 
Rights, and Free Divorce, as candidly as 
Hepworth Dixon or James Parton.” 

“It professes to be the autobiography of 
a Radical Reformer.” 


New York Mepicat Jovur- 
NAL: March, 1869. Edited by Wm. A. 
Hammond, M.D., and E. 8. Dunster, 
M.D. 112 octavo pages, besides a title 
page and index for the volume. Pub- 
ished monthly, by D. Appleton & Co. 
Price, $4 a year. 

Dr. Hammond withdraws, and Dr. Dups- 
ter becomes sole editor. Farther im- 
provements are promised, It is the lead- 
ing medical journal in America. 


Tue Last Atnentan. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish of Victor Ryd- 
berg. By William Widgery Thomas, 
Jr., late United States Coneul at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden. 555 muslin. Price, 

2. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
rothers. 


A popular story, told by one skilled in 
romance. Itis one of the better class, and 
represents life in its European aspects. 


Tue Prymourn Putprr, 
which reports Mr. Beecher’s sermons, has 
entered upon its second volume, with a 
large subscription list; and we now have, 
in aform for binding and preservation, the 
principal discourses of this most remark- 
able man. Mr. Beecher has many hearers, 
but vastly more readers. He can have few 
or no successful imitators. If he isgreatly 
indebted to Phrenology—as he confesses 
himself to be—in his successful minietra- 
tions, so is Phrenology, or its popular ac- 
ceptance, greatly indebted to him. It forms 
the basis of his philosophy. The Plymouth 
Pulpit is published weekly, at $3 a year, by 
J, B. Ford & Co., New York, 





Tae CuHrisTIAN QUARTERLY, 
No. 2, April, 1869. Edited by W. T. 
Moore, W. K. Pendleton, J. Ewett, R. 
Graham, Dr. 8. E. Shepard, T. Munnell. 
and A. Procter. Published by R. W. 
Carroll & Co., Cincinnati. 


Contents: Galileo and the Church, 
Phases of Religion in the United States, 
The Glories of Mary, The Royal Priest- 
hood, Christology, The Kingdom of God, 
Church Officers, Literary Notices, Reli- 
gious Notices, Religious Intelligence, The 
Editors’ Round Table, etc. This is one of 
the ablest, as it is the handsomest, of our 
American quarterlies. 


W. E. Swaper’s Natrona. 
System or PenmMANsurr. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. In sets 
of five numbers. ce, $1 00. 


This system appears to combine those 
principles which are of the greatest practi- 
cal value. The position of the paper, the 
holding of the pen, the proper proportions 
and relations which the letters of the 
alphabet bear to each other, and other im- 
portant considerations, are clearly ex- 
plained. The author's analysis of the 





letters can not fail to facilitate a pupil's 
progress in the mastery of a good style of 
handwriting. The copies are well en- 
graved, and pleasing in variety. 


Hovrs at Home. A Popular 
Monthly. Charles Scribner, publisher, 
New York. 


The number for May is quite equal to 
previons nui rs. This magazine ought 
to have a circulation of 40,000 or more. 


AppLeton’s JouRNAL. A week- 
ly paper, devoted to Literature, Science, 
and Art. 32 quarto, pages, with illus- 
trated supplement. Terms, $4 year, in 
advance ; single numbers, 10 cents. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is the most recent venture in popu- 
lar serial literature. The undertaking is 
no experiment. The success of the enter- 
prise was assured from the start. Both 
capital and talent are available to any ex- 
tent to make it a first-class paper. It will be 
carefully edited by thoronghly competent 
writerg. It will neither be sensational nor 
sectarian, nor will it be heavy. What may 
be its teachings in mental philosophy is 
not indicated. Will it be scientific, mate- 
rialistic, or epiritualistic? Will it follow 
Darwin, Huxley, and Herbert Spencer ? 
Or will it be orthodox, according to the old- 
school theology? The future will disclose 
all. In any event, we welcome the new 
journal as the promise of an improved 
literature, and in the interest of good or- 
der, temperance, American advancement, 
and religion. 


Nores, Criricat, Exprana- 
TORY, AND PRACTICAL, ON THE PsaLms. 
By Albert Barnes. In 3 vols. Vols. 2 
and 3. 12mo, 383 and 342 . cloth. 
Price, $1 50 each. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


Years ago we listened to the preaching 
of Rev. Dr. Barnes, and were thoroughly 
impressed witha belief in his truthfulness, 
devotion, and intelligence. Reading his 
comments upon the Psalms, it seems as if 
we were listening to his preaching, and 
with our appreciation of the man and his 
capacity, we would sooner rely on his well- 
informed judgment than on the opinions 
of many commentators. Dr. Barnes is, 
perhaps, more highly appreciated in Enu- 
rope than in America. 


Tre Mitte Journal AND 
Corn Excuance Review is a new monthly 
publication, having particular reference to 
the milling interests of the country. It is 
well edited, and must find a ready appre- 
ciation among that large class ef American 
mechanics who grind our cereals and other- 
wise prepare them for home and foreign 
consumption. Price, $1 per annum. J. 
D. Nolan &Co., pablishers, New York. 


Pea Worrineton, CHRISTIE 
JOHNSTONE, AND OTHER Sronres. By 
Charles Reade. Honsehold edition, 12mo, 
ip. = » ~ ae $i. Boston, Fields, 
Begood 0. 


Gotten up in the usual chaste style of all 
books published by this house. 


Gro. P. Rowrnt & Co.’s 
AMERICAN NEwsParEeR DrREcTORY, con- 
taining Accurate Lists of all the News- 
seb and odicals published in, the 

nited States and Territories, and the 
Dominion of Canada and British Colonies 
of North America ; with a De- 
scription of the Towns and Cities in 
which they are published. 358 


octavo, ce, $5. New York: 
Boo. P. Rowell & Co. 


It is of inestimable value. Inaccuracies 
there are, no doubt, but it is vastly the 
best thing of the kind ever attempted in 
this country. It contains an account of 
between four and five thousand newspapers 
and magazines. 





Tue INTERMARRIAGE OF REta- 
tions. By Nathan Allen, M.D. ram 
the Quarterly Journal of Psychological 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence for 
April, 1869.] New York: D, Appleton 


A clear, cogent, and logical argument 
against marriages of consanguinity, with 
an array of statistical data to support it. 


Witey’s Erocution anp Ora- 
TORY: go Thorough Treatise on 
the art of Reading and Speaking. Con- 
taining numerous and choice Selections 
of didactic, humorous, and dramatic 
styles, from the most celebrated authors. 
For Colleges, Academies, and Semina- 
ries, and a Guide for Teachers, Clergy- 
men, and Public Speakers. By Charles 
A. Wiley, Teacher of Elochtion, Fort 
Plain, N. Y. 12mo, 444 pp. Price, $2. 
New York: Clark & Maynard. 


Americans, above all others, are natural 
speakers. The only qualifications neces- 
sary to enable every well-organized mo- 
ther’s son to become an orator is health, 
education, discipline, and practice. Mr, 
Wiley has given much excellent advice in 
the handsome volume before us. Let 
young aspirants for fame and fortune 
study it. 


° , 
Publisher's Department. 

In Apvance, or Discontin- 
vED.—The time for which manyof our read- 
ers subscribed expires with this number. 
We hope all who desire the Jounnat contin- 
ued will renew promptly, that the chain 
of monthly numbers may not be broken, 
It is from no feeling discourteous that we 
discontinue sending the Journat when the 
time for which it has been paid for expires. 
It is painful to feel that we must part com- 
pany at any time; but we have no right to 
continue sending the JourNnaL and to hold 
a subscriber responsible for future pay- 
ment. It is every way better to have pay 
in advance, and stop when the time ex- 
pires. In this case the accounts are easily 
kept, and each knows exactly how the mat- 
ter stands, 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PE- 
RIODICALs.—We have made arrangements 
for sending the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
with other publications at club rates, and 
can supply them as follows: The JounNaL 
and Harpers’ Monthly, Bazar, or Weekly. 
Appleton’s Journal, the Atlantic, Putnam's 
Magazine, Galaxy, Lippincott’s, Protestant 
Churchman, or any one of the other $4 00 
magazines, for $6 00 a year. Or with Hours 
at Home, Examiner and Chronicle, Home 
Journal, Christian Intelligencer, Demor- 
est’s Magazine, Rural New Yorker, or any 
one of the other $3 00 publications, for 
$500. Or with Weekly Tribune, Weekly 
Times, The Methodist, Riverside Maga- 
zine, Herald of Health, or Our Young Folks, 
for $4 50, or the Journnat and Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for $400. This will 
give a chance for our old subscribers, 
when renewing, to add to their reading 
matter at reduced rates ; and new subscrib- 
ers may consider this offer an inducement. 
Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 








“ Give Ir a Trrat.”—There 
are many families in which this Jounnau 
would prove usefal where it has not yet 
been seen. Will not our friends take the 
trouble to exhibit or lend their numbers 
with a view to introducing it. Single sub- 
scriptions, six months—July to January— 
$1 50, or ten for $10. We believe many 
would cheerfully invest a dollar “just to 
try it,” on the recommendation of those 
who can fairly present its merits. Think 
of it. Ten copies, from July to January, 
for $10. Why not get up a club? 
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Rocky Mountatrn ScENERY. 
—We have two beantifal oil paintings, 
each in handsome gilt frame, 18 by 24, one 
representing BraveR Heap Canon, in 
Montana, the other, Crry Creek Canon, 
Webber Valley, Utah Territory, painted by 
Mr. Georce OrrTincER, either one of 
which we are authorized to sell at $50. 
We think them worth double this sum. 
We wish to retain one of the pictures—it 
is immaterial to us which one—and we 
are desirous that some one of our readers 
should have the other. We have decided 
to offer one as a premium, for a certain 
number of new subscribers to this Jour- 
NAL ; and for 40 subscribers, at $3 each, we 
will give one of these splendid pictures; 
or, for 100 subscribers, at $2 each, we will 
give the choice of the two. This offer 
shall remain open up to the firet of August 
next. “First come, first served.” 


Tue Best Booxs.—We have 
organized a DEPARTMENT FOR PROCURING 
STANDARD WORKS TO OrDER, in connec- 
tion with our general publishing business, 
and are prepared to supply orders by MAIL 
or EXPRESS at the lowest prices. We will 
pay special attention to this branch of bus- 
iness, and assure our readers that all orders 
shall be executed as promptly as possible. 
Any book may be ordered of us at adver- 

. tised price. All orders should be accom- 
panied with the amount in current funds. 
Prices.of particular works, if procarable, 
will be given, and publishers’ catalogues 
furnished, on application. Letters of in- 
quiry must contain stamps to pay return 
postage. Our new ILLustTRatTeD CaTa- 
Locue will be sent on receipt of two 
stamps. Address all orders to this office. 


Neary Six Hunprep Paces 
or Cuorce ReaptIne ror Firty Cents.-- 
It will be seen by an advertisement in this 
number of our paper, under the head of 
“ Orrer ExTraorpinary,” that, in order 
to make the people better acquainted with 
their new magazine, “Once a Mont,” 
the publishers, T. 8. Arthur & Sons, of 
Philadelphia, will send the first six months’ 
numbers for 1869, of that rarely excellent 
and beautiful periodical, containing 576 
pages of the choicest reading, for 50 cents. 
Take our advice, and send the 50 cents; 
you will find it first-class investment. 


Two Votumes a YEAR.— 
Hitherto, for the convenience of sub- 
scribers, we have divided the yearly num- 
bers of this Journat into two volumes, 
commencing with January and July. This 
year’s numbers will be paged from Janu- 
ary to December. The title and index will 
be published with the December number, 
to be bound up with the work for the year, 
complete. Those who prefer however, 
can begin their subscriptions with the 
next July number. Renewals are now in 
order. foo 


Tue ApvANncE isa first-class 
religious weekly. published at Chicago, 
Til. It has recently been enlarged, and 
other improvements made. The subscrip- 
tion price is $2 50. We have just made 
arrangements by which we can offer it and 
this Journat for $4 per annum. This is, 
we think, a very liberal offer, and will en- 
able all who want a good religious weekly 
paper to obtain one with little outlay. 


ApDvERTIsERS.— The large 
circulation of this JournaL among the 
most enterprising, go-ahead people in the 
world, renders it a very desirable medium 
for advertising. We exclude all quack 
medicines, gift lottery and other swindles, 





and inyite only such as we believe to be 
useful or ornamental. It will be gratifying 
to advertisers to have correspondents name 
the journal in which their advertisements 
are seen. 





Personal. 


Tur Rev. Dr. Oscoon, of 
New York, is now on a tour through Eu- 
rope. He will visit England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland, etc., and kindly 
promises to send an account of his obser- 
vations upon old-country mankind, for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. We hope to 
treat our readers to something entertain- 
ing and instructive from his pen. 





Rev. Joseru P. THompson, 
D.D., of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York, has just completed the delivery 
of a course of seven Lectures on Man, un- 
der the following titles : 

. THe OUTLINE oF CREATION IN GENESIS. 
Tue CREATION OF MAN. 

THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

Tue THEORY oF DEVELOPMENT. 
Man’s DomrInton OVER NATURE. 

Tue Seventh Day. 

WoMAN AND THE FAMILY. 

It is to be hoped that these important lec- 
tures may be published. They are too val- 
uable to be withheld from the world. Dr. 
Thompson is one of the ripest scholars in 
America. 


Rev. Marsnatt B. Surra, a 
clergyman of good standing in theEpiscopal 
Church, has lately withdrawn therefrom. 
Mr. Smith had been for two years one of 
the editors of the Protestant Churchman. 
His reasons for this step are substantially 
that the book of Common Prayer “ contains 
germs of Romanism,” which he can not, 
directly or indirectly, approve by continu- 
ing its use. 


Mr. Danret A. Lanes, Eng- 
lish representative of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, advertises, officially, that the canal 
will be opened to general navigation on 
the first of October of this year. Its width 
will then be 74 feet at bottom, 827 feet at 
top, and its depth 26 feet. 


Po Ro 


Henry W. Loneretiow, 
George B. Cheever, and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne graduated at Bowdoin College in 
the class of 1825, which numbered 38. 
Longfellow ranked fourth, Cheever eighth, 
but Hawthorne was not counted in at all. 
Since. their graduating day, nothing has 
been heard of the three at the head of the 
class. 


General Ftems. 


Pratr’s Astrat Om.—We 
call the attention of our readers to this oil 
which we have found to be superior to ker- 
osene oil, much of which is now so adulter- 
ated as to be entirely unsatisfactory and 
quite unsafe, as the frequently occurring 
accidents prove. Mr. Pratt's preparation 
is almost entirely free from odor, and burns 
with a brilliant flame, It is putup in sealed 


cane, to be opened only by the consumer, 
so that all are sure of the pure article, no 
matter where purchased. We cheerfully 
sqeemenens a trial of this new illuminating 
oil. 








Dr. Couron, who was one 


.of the first to apply nitrous oxide or 


laughing gas as an anesthetic in extract- 
ing teeth, continues to use it at the rooms 
of the Colton Dental Association, Cooper 
Union, New York, with the best success. 
We advise all those who must have teeth 
extracted to call on him. 





Tue Novetry Iron Works, 
New York, are among the foremost for 
erecting buildings, iron piers, bridges, etc., 
in this country. It is a pleasant study to 
go through their immense establishment. 
The best—most skilled—workmen are em- 
ployed there. 


Summer Resorts.—Already 
many of our citizens are looking for coun- 
try board, within easy reach of their places 
of business. Among the more beautiful 
and healthful places—not the most fashion- 
able and crowded—is the Pavilion Hotel, in 
Islip, Long Island. For fishing, yachting, 
bathing, etc., it is among the best. 


TEACHING THE TEACHERS.— 
Pror. Wetcn, of Yale College, New Ha- 
ven, Ct., is giving practical instruction in 
gymnastics to teachers and others, on 
improved principles. We commend Prof. 
Welch as one of the most competent of in- 
structors. See advertisement of his ‘* Nor- 
mal School.” 


Tue American GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL AND Statistica Society hold 
regular meetings in their rooms, Cooper 
Institute, second floor, east side. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the officers : 

Charles P. Daly, President; Henry Grin- 
nell, F. A. Conkling, Rev. Jos. P. Thomp- 
son, Vice-Presidents; Francis A. Stout, 
Foreign Corresponding Secretary ; Cyrus 
W. Field, Domestic Corresponding Secre- 
tary; Henry Clews, Treasurer; H. B. 
Hammond, Librarian; E. R. Straznicky, 
Recording Secretary. Council: Wm. Rem- 
sen, T. Bailey Myers, W. T. Blodgett, 
Townsend Harrie, W. E. Curtis. 

This Society is doing a most useful work. 
American gentlemen at home and going 
abroad should become members, or place 
themselves in communication with it. 


Tue Second Annual Cata- 
logue of the Kentucky Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Millersburg, Bourbon Connty, 
Kentucky, for 1867-8, shows a decided ad- 


vance in the public estimation, if the num- 
ber of its students may be taken as a basis 
of judgment. The location of this instita- 
tion is most attractive, and the advantages 
offered to students equal to any educational 
establishment of its grade in this country. 


Musica MerrcHanpise. — 
By reference to advertisement, it will be 
seen that Mesers. J. J. Watson & Co. have 
established an agency for the sale of every 
variety of music and musical instruments, 
at 85 Naseau Street, New York. Send to 
them for a catalogue. * 


A Jupiter Journat !—Our 
next number—for Jury — will contain 
several “‘ patriotic songs,”’ set to music, 
and an “ Oration,” with such other “ rich 
reading * as will make it worth preserv- 
ing. Every American, native and adopted, 
should have a copy. An extra large edi- 
tion will be printed, in view of the prob- 
able demand. 


VaturE or Corn Husxs.— 
In the South they have the habit of calling 
the busks of the Indian Corn “shucks,” 
and formerly anything possessed of little or 
no value was said to be “not worth 
shucks.” This adage is in a fair way to 
become obsolete. 

It is twenty years or more since corn 
husks first began to be prepared by ma- 
chinery for the filling of mattrasses. The 
business has been steadily increasing, but 
has hitherto been carried on mainly by 
small producers, and for local markets 
merely. Lately, however, Mr. G. B. Stacy, 
of Richmond, Va., having made great im- 
provements in the process of hackling or 





stripping the “shucks,” seems likely to mo- 
nopolize the business, at least in the 
South. 

Mr. Stacy has succeeded in producing a 
machine which not only strips the husks 
from their butts and shreds them fine, but 
effectually separates the butts and all short 
refuse from the prepared article as sent to 
market. It produces twelve tons every 
twenty-four hours, and the quality is ad- 
mitted to be the best ever sent to market. 

The Southern Planter and Farmer, re- 
ferring to this new branch of Southern 
industry, says: . 

“Shucks have now a standard value 
henceforth, and Stacy & Son will buy all 
that can be produceed in Virginia. And 
where persons can not bale them, they will 
purchase them on the farm and have them 
baled at their expense. We deem this 
important to be known, first, that there is 
a market for all of Virginia’s shucks, and 
next, that it is a market that tends to en- 
hance the value of all other provender. 

“* When it is remembered that the shucks 
of each barrel of corn weigh from forty- 
five to sixty pounds, and that the corn crop 
of Virginia is estimated at 3,698,000 barrels, 
and that the average value of the shucks is 
fifty cents per one hundred pounds on the 
plantations, it can be seen at once that the 
shuck crop of Virginia has become of con- 
siderable importance, and this new branch 
of industry is worthy of all the co-operation 
the planting community can give it. 

** At the rate of fifty pounds per barrel, and 
eighty cents per hundred, the present 
price, each acre will produce, at eight bar- 
rels per acre, four dollars, which, where the 
crop is economically worked, will be about 
the cost of cultivation. 

“ The transportation paid on this Virginia 
product to the Northern markets during the 
last three months has exceeded $4,000 
which is another encouraging considera- 
tion. It is one of the interworking wheels 
tending to give motion and power to the 
progressive development of old Virginia's 
resources.” 

As 2 compliment to Mr. Stacy's machine 
and a co-worker with it, we have now an 
invention—** The National Corn Husking 
Machine’’—into which the corn stalks, 
with the ears attached, are fed with the 
rollers, six or more at once, just as stalks 
are fed into a fodder cutter, butt end first. 
The ears, with a part of the husks, drop 
down in a hopper, and pass sidewise over a 
system of iron rollers, which seize the 
husks and silk and etrip the ears as neatly 
as it can be done by hand, at the rate of 
one bushel per minute. But the point at 
which it becomes, as it were, an attach- 
ment to Mr. Stacy's machine is this: “It 
separates and assorts the bright and most 
valuable husks from the weather-beaten 
and worthless ones, the former being de. 
livered beneath the machine, and the latter 
carried between the rollers with the stalks, 
to which they are still attached. 

For further particulars in regard to this 
machine address National Corn Husker 
Company, 164 Duane Street, New York. 


Tue Heatru-Lirtr.—As we 
predicted, the patrons of this new “ cure” 
are increasing just in proportion to the 
facilities offered. Besides those in Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and Cincinnati, we have two 
in New York. Mr. J. W. Leavitt has open- 
ed rooms—26 and 27—at No. 113 Broadway, 
near the Trinity Buildings, where gentle- 
men and ladies will be treated. Clergymen, 
physicians, bankers, lawyers, brokers, and 
merchants may here find what a luxury it 
is to lift, on scientific principles. Give Mr. 
Leavitt a call. 
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Business. 
Hyatentc Curr, 527 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. Compressed Air 
Tonic Baths, Compressed Air Sweating 
Baths, Turkish Baths, Russian Baths, and 
all the Water Baths in use in any of the 
Cures. 
The HYGIENIC ADVOCATE is pub- 
lished monthly at the Burdick House, 
Buffalo, N. Y., by Rev. H. P. BURDICK, 


M.D., Editor and Proprietor. Terms, 50 
cents a year. Address Burdick House, 
Baffalo, N. Y. Dee. ly. 





Tue Hyerran Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verenr, M.D., 


3% Ape.pui Street, BRooKLYN. tf. 








WESTERN Stock J ouRNAL— 
a monthly for the Farm, devoted espe- 
cially to stock breeding and kindred top- 
ics. Terms, $1 a year. Specimen num- 
ber free. 

Address 
June 2t. 


J. H. SANDERS & CO., 
Publishers, Sigourney, Iowa. 


Advertisements. 


[Announcements for this or the preceding 
department must reach the publishers by the 
tet of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 


A Rare Chance.—Our 


Scnootpar Visrror, one of the oldest, 
and most popular Young People’s Maga- 
zines in this country, and a large and finely 
executed steel engraying entitled, 
GENERAL GRANT AND ns FaMILy, 
FOR $1 5O!! 

The Vietror is a live, high-toned Boys’ 
and Girls’ Monthly of 32 double-colamn oc- 
tavo pages, and now in the THIRTEENTH 
year of its publication. Terms, $1 % a 
year. A very liberal discount to clubs, 

The engraving is a marvel of artistic 
beauty. and one of the most trathfal and 
spirited ever issued. 

Agents wanted everywhere ; and to all 
that feel a desire to aid in the Visitor's cir- 
culation, sample copies, circulars with de- 
scription of picture, full premium list, etc., 
will be cheerfully furnished, gratis, upon 














application. Send To our names. 
ddress DAUGHAD & BECKER, 
Publishers, 


it. 424 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Demorest’s Diamond Sou- 
vent, a miniatare bijou and gem ofa 
book, bound in gold, containing 100 es 
of Poetry, Fun, Useful Receipts, Music, 
and other entertaining Literary Items, all 
in Diamond type. Price, 3 cents ; 30 cents 
per dozen ; $2 per 100. ailed free on re- 
ceipt of price. 838 Broadway. (2 Do 
not fail to procure a copy. 8t. 


$3 Worth of Music for 10 Cents, 
BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD, 
A Monthly Magazine. Each namber con- 
tains a of new music and in- 
teresting reading. Terms, $1 per annam. 
An elegant writing-desk given for five 
subscribers. Pianos, organs, sewing ma- 
chines, ete., for clubs. Specimen copies, 
with $6 worth of music, full list of premi- 
ums, etc., sent on receipt of ten cents. 
Address 8. BRAINARD & SONS, 
ate Publishers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Normal Schoo! for Teach- 
ERS IN DR. DIO LEWIS'S NEW GYM- 
NASTICS—Established in 1867, located in 
West Brattleboro’, Vt., under the instrue- 
tion of PROF. F. G. WELCH, of Yale 
College. Next session commences July 
19, continuing eight weeks. Diplomas 
awarded at the close of the session. Terms 
only $40 for the complete course. No 
extra charges. Send for circular to F. G. 
WELCH, New Haven, Conn. M. 3t. 











The Old Oaken Bucket ! 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET! THE 

OLD OAKEN BUCKET! Devoted to 

| Choice Literature, Temperance, etc. For 

sale by all news dealers. Price, 15 cents. 

To mail subscribers, per year, $1 50; clubs 

| of ten and an extra copy to the person get- 
ting up the club, $10. 

Notices of the Press. 

Tue Op OaKkEN Bucket is the happy 
title of a new temperance magazine that 
a a made its appearance from Indian- 
apolis, Ind. It is intended also to be a 
literary magazine, and a large proportion 
of the articles have no allusion whatever to 
the subject of temperance. This is right. 
The “ old oaken bucket” holds more than 
the clear sparkling water brought from the 
bottom of the well.— Central Christian Ad- 
vocate, St. Louis. 

FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 

Tue O_p Oaken Bucket.—This is an- 
other new publication—a neat looking 
monthly, devoted chiefly to the cause of 
temperance, and is evidently destined to 
become the organ of the temperance advo- 
cates of the West. It is also replete with 
choice miscellany.— Colman’s Rural World, 
St. Louis. 

FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 

Tue OLp Oaken Bucket.—The first 
number of a new temperance magazine 
with this title has been iseued here, which 
not only looks well externally, but is well 
filled with interesting reading matter.— 
Evening Commercial, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 

We hav received the first number of the 
Ovp OakeN Bucket, February, 1869, a 
temperance magazine published at Indian- 
apolis. It is a water bucket bound well 
and filled with sparkling and healthy 
draughts.— Knightstown (Ind.) Banner. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 

Tue Otp Oaken Bucket.—The March 
number of this temperance magazine is be- 
fore us, and is full of temperance and liter- 
ary articles, original and selected. The 
illustrated title page is a good thing, show- 
ing in the center a thirsty workman in the 
act of drinking from the “old oaken 
bucket,”’ while smaller pictures of fighting 
and carousing in bar rooms serves to point 
a moral and adorn a tale.—Zvening Mirvor, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Canvassers wanted in all sections of the 
Union, either on commission or on salary 
and those who wish to make money and 
accomplish good should engage in the work 
of circulating temperance and high-toned 
literature. 

Sample number, tencents. Sample num- 
ber, ten cents. ple number, ten cents. 

Send for sample copy and particulars to 
agents. Address 

WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
P. 0. Box 1134. Indianapolis, Ind. 


McKenzie’s 10,000 Practi- 
CAL RECIPES.—Farmers, school-teachers, 
and men and women generally who wish 











nd r itive employment, 
should take the agency for MCKENZIE'S 
TEN THOUSAND CTICAL RE- 


CIPES, the most valuable and popular work 
of the kind yet published. Indorsed as 
follows: 
[New York 7'ridune, May 15, 1867.] 
“Contains an fmmense number of prac- 
tical recipes, and a great deal of other 
valuable information respecting the useful 
and domestic arts, culture, manufac- 
tures, etc., etc.” 
(Rural American, New York, Sept. 6, 1867.] 
“It is one of the most important family 
works ever issued.” 
Circulars sent free. Address 
WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
| P.O. Box 1134. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Agents Wanted on Salary 
OR_COMMISSION to sell our celebrated 
GOLDEN PEN. A better pen than Gil- 
lott’s, and acknowledged by all who have 
used them to be the best pen made or sold 
in this country. Put up in neat slide boxes, 
each box containing 12 pens. Prices: One 
; two boxes, 50 cents; five 
war- 
ve perfect satisfaction. For 
samples and circulars, address 

WESTERN PUBLISHING CO., 
P. 0. Box 1134. Indianapolis, Ind. 
N. B.—A gross of pens sent free to any 
clergyman, school-teacher, or postmaster 
who will procure us an agent. 











Popular New Church Books. 


RELIGION ANDLIFE. By Rev. James 
Reed. 1 vol. 16 mo, pp. 85. ice, T5c. 

ConTENTs: Introduction ; How to think 
of God ; How to think of the Scriptures ; 
The Way of Life; The Life Hereafter. 

Notices of the Press. 

“ A little work with the above title has 
just been published ina neat form. The 
auther is the Rev. James Reed, the minis- 
ter of the New Jerusalem Church in this 
city, and the son of Mr. Sampson Reed, 
whose treatise on the Growth of the Mind, 
of about the same size, was published forty 
years ago, and made a marked impression 
on thinking men. The little work first 
above referred to is the production of a 
cultivated mind of deep and earnest con- 
victions. The style is clear and simple, 
and there is a spirit of fairness and candor 
throughout which arrests the attention, 
and can not fail to excite the interest of the 
reader.”’— Boston Tra a 

“The style of the author is remarkable 
for simplicity and clearness ; and his ideas 
are replete with plain sense.”"— Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIGHT ON THE LAST THINGS. By 
W. B. Hayden. 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 196. 
as paper. Cloth, gilt top. Price, 

1 2%. 

ConTENTs : New Truth fora New Age; 
Reality and Extent of the Other World; 
Seership ; The Seers of the Old Testament ; 
The Spiritual Body withdrawn m the 
Natural Body at the death of the latter; 
The “Sheol” of the Old Testament, and 
the Hades of the New, an Intermediate 
State ; That Intermediate World needed as 
a place where the “Judgment” occurs; 
History of that World from the Scriptures ; 
An Important Part of our Lord’s Work lay 
in Hades; His Work on the Unclean Spir- 
its; Redemption effected in Hades; End 
of the World not foretold in Scripture; 
The Symbolism of an ge! ; The Stability 
of the Physical Earth and the Material 
Universe argued from Scripture and Phys- 
ics; The “Clouds” in which the Lord is 
to appear, the Symbols in the Letter of the 
Word ; The “ Second Coming” a new and 
wonderful disclosure of Heavenly Truth ; 
The New Jerusalem a New Church on 
Earth ; Its Platform of Catholic Doctrine. 

Notices of the Press. 

“The Swedenborgian Church has made 
a valuable contribution to modern theology 
—less by the doctrines it has inculcated 
than by the influence it hasexerted. It has 
leavened the church universal with a more 
living faith in the world of spirits, and has 
aided to restore the doctrine of regenera- 
tion to its proper prominence. So, on the 
whole, we are thankful for Swedenborgian 
literature, and welcome such a series of 
sermons as William B. Hayden's “ Light 
on the Last Things."—V. Y. Indepeadent. 

“ The anthor takes rank among the fore- 
most theological writers of the times. His 
style is clear, perspicnons, and eloquent. 
He writes like one who has absolute and 
undoubting faith in the doctrines he holds, 
and he fortifies them by Scripture and 
logic. It is not for ue to say whether he is 
right or wrong; but upon the investigation 
of the great problems relating to a future 
life, about which. we are all compelled to 
soberly think, whether we will or no, we 
feel assured that fhe seriotia searcher after 
truth can not do a wiser thing than to read 
this thoughtful book.” —. Portland. 

“One point which Mr. Hayden particu- 
larly brings forward is the doctrine which 
teaches that the last judgment spoken of in 
the Bible has already taken place, and that 
the influx of spiritual light resulting thence 
is the cause of the eud progress in art, 
science, philanthropy, and political and so- 
cial improvement which taken place 
within the last century.” —. ¥. Sun. 
Publishing House of the New Jerusalem 

Charch, 20 C Union, New York. 

JOS. PUTNAM, Manager. 





The Milling Journal and 
Conn Excuancr Revrew. A wey 
per devoted to the interests of Millers, Mill- 
wrights, Mill Furnishers, Paint Manufac- 
turers, Patentees, etc. Circulates t 
all the mills of the United States and Cana- 
No miller, mill t, or mill fur- 
nisher should be without it. correct re- 
view of the markets in each iseue. Only 
One Dollar per year. Advertising rates, 
2 cents per line first insertion, each sub- 
sequent insertion 20 cents. Address 
JOHN D. NOLAN, Editor, 
% Liberty St., New York City. 





Prospectus of the American 
Artisan. Vol. VIII. New series. 1869 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN is a weekly 
journal devoted to the interests of Artisans 
and Manufacturers, Inventors and Patent- 
ees. It is published every Wednesday, at 
189 Broadway (opposite John Street), New 
York, by Brown, Coombs & Co., Solicitors 
of American and Foreign Patents. The 
proprietors of this journal respectful] 
announce that it is their aim to make it 
more instructive aad interesting than any 
other similar periodical in the United 
States or Europe. 

The AMERICAN ARTISAN contains numer- 
ous Original Engravings and descriptions 
of New Machinery ; notices of all the Latest 
Discoveries ; instructions in Arts and 
Trades: Reliable Recipes, for use in the 
Field, the Workshop, and the Household ; 
Practical Rules for Mechanics and Advice 
to Farmers; Descriptions of Remarkable 
Inventions recently patented in the United 
States and Europe; the whole forming an 
nn bea of General Information on 
Topics connected with the Industrial Arts, 
the #8 of Invention, etc. 

Each number of the AMERICAN ARTISAN 
contains sixteen pages of instructive and 
interesting reading matter, in which the 

38 of the Arts and ences is re- 
corded in familiar lan e, divested of 
dry technicalities and abstruse words and 
eae. In ie is published regu- 
larly the Official List of all Patents issued 
weekly from the United States Patent 
Office. Twenty-six numbers make a half- 
yearly volume of handsome and convenient 
size. : 

Owing to a reduction in the expenses of 
printing, paper, etc., the publishers of the 
AMERICAN ARTISAN are enabled to place 
their journal in the hands of every Me- 
chanic, Manufacturer, and Inventor at the 
extremely low price of Two Dollars per 
annum, or One Dollar for six months, less 


than four cents per copy weekly, and to 
Clubs at the following reduced rates : 

5 copies for one year................ $8 00 

* OE Ue Rec cts ewbbies 15 00 

5 copies for six months.......... + 400 

10 - = eoecces 8 00 


Papers delivered in the City of New York, 
by the Carrier, $2 50perannum. Canadian 
subscribers should remit twenty cents 
extra to pay postage. 

Specimen copies sent free. Address 
BROWN, COOMBS & CO., 
Publishers of the AMERICAN ARTISAN, 
189 Broadway, New York. 


Mechanical Movements, 

The useful volume of “Five Hundred 
and Seven Mechanical Mov ts” has 
now issued from the press. It is by far 
the most comprehensive collection > | me- 
chanical movements ever ;and 
the entirely new arrangement of the illns- 
trations and let is makes it more 
convenient for reference than any other 
collection. The low price at which it 
is published—One Dollar—should induce 
its purchase by every artisan, inventor, 
manufacturer, and student of mechanics in 
the country. 

di: t will be 

vassers, and there is no doubt that its sale 
in all the manufacturing cities, towns, and 
vane in the United Statés and Canada 
can be made so large as to render it highly 
remunerative to any enterprising persons 
who will undertake to canvass for it in 
those places. 


BROWN, COOMBS & CO., Publishers, 
Office of the “ American Artisan,” 
No. 186 Broadway, New York. 


The Masonic Harmonia ; 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 


r, etc. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 

for use in b 

Published under the auspices of St. 

’ ew York. 

Price. . Sent 
ceipt of ; ice. 
or ks, ete., sent on 
MASONIC Popes AND MANU- 

482 Broome Street, New York. 


tf. 








d to can- 





tf. 
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The Painter, Gilder, and 


VarnisHEr’s Companion. New edition, 
enlarged, containing rules and regulations 
in everything relating to the arts of Paint- 
ing, Gilding, Varnishirg, Glass-Staining, 
Graining, Marbling, Sign- Writing, Gilding 
on Glass, and Coach-Painting and Varnish- 
ing; tests for the detection of adalterations 
in oils, colors, etc., and a statement of the 
diseases to which painters are peculiarly 
liable, with the simplest and best remedies. 
Revised, with an wena containing Col- 
ors and Coloring—theoretical and practical; 
comprising descriptions of a great variety 
of additional pigments, their qualities and 
uses; to which are added Dryer’s modes 
and operations of painting. St << br aie 
paid, $1 50. y= WELLS, 
Broadway, New York. 


The Book of Common Pray- 
ER.—New and standard editions, with THE 
ApprTionaL Hymns. 

‘with English and 





We have arran 
American publishers for a full supply of 
both plain and ornamental styles: printed 
on the best type and paper, and in every 
sort of binding. Single copies of these 
oe will be sent, prepaid, by post, 

rices annexed. If by the dozen, they 
wil be sent by Express, at a liberal dis- 
count. 

Thirty-two mo, with the additional 
hymns, Brevier type. Printed from new 
Stereotype Plates. The largest-type Pray- 
er-Book size in the market: 

Turkey morocco, plain, $4 50; gilt clasp, 
$5 50; gilt corners and clasp, $6; tuck, $5; 
antique flexible, $4 50; antique clasp, $5 50: 
full Russian calf, $5 50. 

Twenty-four mo, Small Pica type: 

Roan embossed, gilt edges, $1 25; French 
morocco. plain sides, gilt clasp, $3; gilt 
rims and clasp, $4; Turkey morocco, plain 
sides, $3 50; gilt sides, $4. 

Eighteen mo, Small Pica t 

Roan, marbled edges, $2; gilt edges, 
$2 50; ‘Turkey morocco, plain gy gilt 
edges, $5; rilt clasp, ; flexible cov- 

Covsied, $6; antique, $5 25; 
gilt clasp, A 
Address all orders for these t 
8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway. 





$3,000$ Salary. — Address 


U. 8. Piano Co., New York. 


The Novelty Iron Works, 
Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, corner of 
Broadway, New York. Piatn AND ORNa- 





MENTAL IRon Work in all kinds for Build- 





ings, Iron Piers, and Bridges. M., 6t. 
The Woodruff Barometer.— 
Best, cheapest, prettiest and only perfectly 


rtable Barometer ever made. A 80, over 
— hundred series Thermometers, made 
by CHAS. WILDER, Peterboro, New 
ampshire. Agents wanted 
county. 


Patents.—Munn & Co., Ed- 
Trors ScreNnTiFic AMERICAN, 37 Park J 
New York. Twenty-three years’ expe 
ence ip ohecinie A Cc. AND E EU. 


ROPEAN PAT 
Opinions, no charge. A pamphlet, 108 
2t. 


pages, oflaw and information free. A 
as above. 
$20 a Day to Male and Fe- 
MALE AGENTs to introduce the BUCKEYE 
$20 SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 
titch alike on both sides, and is the only 
LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE in the 
market sold for less than $40. All others 
are infringements, a. the seller and user 
are liable to prosecution and imprison- 


ment. Fall releulare free. Address W. 
A. HEND N & CO., Cleveland, O. 3t. 


Fire Extinguisher, Plant 


wernt for 5.5 Wasner, and Garpen 
Enere for $5. Send stamp for circulars 
to N. E. P. PUMP CO., Danvers, Masa, it. 


Permanent and Transient 
Boarp, at 23 and 25 E. 4th St., New York, 


in every 
lt. 














combining a H = i Meat Diet of 
the firs! fret “cin wes BROWNING & 


LARKIN. 


TO FAMILIES WHO DESIRE A FIRST-CLASS PAPER, SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE METHODIST, 
TERMS, $2 50 PER YEAR. 
Independent, Fraternal, Loyal, and Progressive. 
“THE METHODIST” 
discusses with frankness and courage every subject of interest to the Church. It com- 
mands the best Literary Ability of the Church, at home and abroad, and represents 
loyally and courageously the interests of general ‘Christianity. It is edited by the 
REV. GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., 
assisted by an able Corps of Contributors, among whom are: 
REV. BISHOP SIMPSON, D.D., REV. JNO. McCLINTOCK, LL.D., REV. ABEL 
STEVENS, LL.D., and many others 

Its Editorial pages are always marked by able writing. Its Correspondence, both 
foreign and home, is interesting and extensive. 

Its Literary Department unexcelled. 

The Sermon Department contains a week! 
own and other evangelical denominations. 
pressly for THE METHODIST. 

The department for the Youn@ Forks is especially attractive, containing a new story 
every week, besides our CaaT WITH THE LITTLE FoLKs. 

OUR CLUB RATES—LOOK THEM OVER. 

Such subscribers as desire to club, can have THE METHODIST and any one of the 
following periodicals’for one year at the rates named below, which is much lower than 
the price when the papers are furnished separately : 


sermon from representative men of our 
ese sermons are fresh, and reported ex- 


The Methodist and eS re $2 50 
Sunday School Journal ..........,...0+++ 250 
pat ” * American Agriculturist ............++.008 3 00 
“ © Rural New Yorker ............00ccceseses 400 
- 2 * Phrenological Journal. ........-....++s+++ 4 00 
- = * Cultivator and Country Gentleman....... 400 
= bad Oh FRONTS OG NO 0 Sec 6st ccc ceccccce secede 4 00 
. rs " — Re —my . Biv secbees sdeses : = 
" . * Harper's Monthly ne. 
7 “ + RE MEET ons 1 G5 ctesdnscgsvedaces 5 00 
ne + “ Harper’s Weekly Bazar .................. 5 00 
a “ ae | re 5 00 


themselves of our club offers must remit direct to our office, and 
Remit in Draft, Check, Post-Office Money Order, or Registered 


THE METHODIST, 
114 Nassau Street, New York. 


23" Persons availing 
not through an agent. 
Letter. Address 





W. E. SHADER'S 


NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 
SCHOOLS AND SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
NEW YORK. 








“* To learn to write—large-hand first, small-hand last. The more of the former the better.”” 

The undersigned, having strong faith in the good sense of the public, presents this 
work for their consideration and favor. The main feature of it—LaRes-TEXT HAND—he 
regrets to say, is used but by few of the public and private schools throughout the United 
States ; but in the scientific institutions, where writing receives attention, as well as in 
the public and private schools of Europe, it is recognized as the standard system. 

Having made this subject, in connection with Book-keeping and Accountantship, a 
specialty for several years, and having thoroughly examined the publications on writing 
of the past century, he has had large opportunities of forming a correct opinion as regards 


the only correct method of learning how to write is to commence with the practice of the 
large-hand. It teaches the pupil to hold the pen and place the hand on the paper cor- 
rectly ; it forces the necessary action ; it enables him to form a just conception of the 
right proportions and forms of the letters, and prepares him to write a free and elegant 
hand, whether large or small. 

The system which he now offers to his friends and the public is complete in five booka, 
and professes to be based upon correct principles. The letters are analyzed and reduced 
to their simplest elements. It is progressive, thorough, and comprehensive ; it com- 
mences by tracing with a pencil large-hand copies, and then retracing the same with pen 
and ink. When these copies are well mastered, the pupil proceeds, without tracing, to 
the large-hand, and finally to small-hand writing. 

This work, on which he has expended much time and labor, is.respectfully submitted 
to the consideration of those who take an interest in this important branch of education. 

WESLEY E. SHADER. 


Price per copy or set, $1 00. Sent to any part of the United States on receipt of the 
ice. 
Address the Publisher, D. APPLETON & CO., 
New York. 
N. B.—The price and address given in the May number was an error. 


Wanted — Agents — To Sell Sell Ask for A. A. Constantine’s 
the AMERICAN KNITTING Print Tar Soap. Patented March 12, 1867. 
Priee. = The simplest, eb yo Beware of worthless imitations, on 
best Kn tting Machine ever invented. Will = the name of the inventor and the pat: 
knit 20,000 stitches eg ite. Liberal t is = 
inducements to he gy Address AMERI- 
CAN KN ACHINECO., . 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 








eral TINE, 43 Ann 8t., N. Y. yy 


the best method of teaching it. The result is a confirmation of his original opinion, that’ 


ORACE GREELEY.— AGENTS 
feng | K geld “Recollections of a 


Autobi 
HORACE on GREELEY my yf 
, of his times ; 


@ the Author, 


—-. 


and i Discounts. 
to J. B. FORD & CO., 164 Nassau 
New York. 





National 8S. 8. Convention. 
MINUTES. 


The public will be pleased to learn that 
Messrs. Crane ae Trelease, Publishers, of 


Newark, N. (the publishers of the 
Bulletin n), taken npon themselves the 
work of printing the Minutes of the late 


NaTIONAL SuNDAY ScHoon CONVENTION, 
held in their city. The work will contain, 
in addition to the Minutes, a List o 
i and Addresses of the Delega A 
ttendance, and a verbatim report of the 


the Convention. ce, 35 cents. Orders 
should be forwarded at once to CRANE & 
TRELEASE, Publishers, No. 123 Market 
Street, Newark, N. J. 

N. B.—We also publish a la 
Photograph of the Convention i x 7 
inches), at $2 per copy. 


Text-Book of Temperance. 
BY DR, F. R. LEES, F.8.A., $1 50. 
This book, jot ps pened, is divided 
into the following part: 
1, Temperance as a Virtue 
The Chemical History of Alcohol. 
The Dietetics of Temperance. 
= Pathol of Intemperance. 
Medi mestion. 
Temperance in relation to the Bible. 
The National 
Remed 


y- 

9. The Philosophy of Temperance. 

It_is one of the most complete Text- 
Books ever published. There are ques- 
tions at the bottom of the page, making it 
valuable and convenient as a study-book, 
which should be in every school and f family 
in America. arroee 

ARNS, 


J. STE 
172 William Street, New York. 


Builders, send for Catalogue 
of all new Architect Books and Jour- 
nals, Address A. J. BICKNELL. & CO 
Publishers, Troy, N. Y., or Springfield, ti: 


Wanted — Agents — $75 to 
aa per aan ag a male and 
emale, to introduce the GENUIN 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHID This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. — onl A 3 — warranted 
for five ll pay $1,000 for 
any machine ne that will A. stronger, more 

utiful, or more elastic seam ours, 
It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Ever 
second stitch can be cat, and still the clot 
can not be pulled apart withont tearing it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to month 





te 


Question and the 








and expenses, or a commie on which 
twice that ww can be made. Address 
SECO & CO., Pittsburg, Pa., Boston, 
Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


Catrion.—Do not be imposed upon by 
other parties palming off worthless cast- 
iron machines, under the same name or 
otherwise. “aan is the only genuine and 
—— cheap ine > 





Davies & Kent, Printers 
and Electrotypers. agi 
Wiles, treet (cor. of reid nea New = 
Note, Circular, Bill 
Printing neatly and ats Ah 


- > National Leg 


anp Arm Com- 
PANY, 676 Broad- 
, New York. 
Frees’ Patent Artificial (a new inven- 
tion) and — same 
sioned by the U. 8. 
best substitutes for the Natural L 
ing a full Wescrip- 








e |Sincis “bakers oie sent free by 


it. 676 Broadway, New York. 
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The Silver Chord.—A Col- 
lection of favorite Songs, Ballads, Duets 
and Quartets. With Pianoforte Accom- 

niment. “The Home Circle,” known 
by all as a most admirable compilation of 
pleces for the pianoforte, finds a fit eom- 
panion in this superior collection of Songs 
with piano accompaniment,—songs that 
have become as household words in near! 
every community—with many new candi- 


dates for public favor, not 80 well known |- 


but which when known will be appreci- 
ated, are all here. Every one having a 
piano and a voice will not fail to look at 
this book. One look will convince them 
that it LF ys what they want, and — 
parcha: it and given it a more thoroug' 
examination, they will be fully satiefied 
that “‘no piano is complete without it.” 
Price, in cloth, $3; in boards, $2 50; full 
ilt, $4. Mailed, post-paid. OLIVER 
firis IN & CO., Publishers, 277 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. CHARLES H. DIT- 
SON & CO., Til Broadway, New York. 


Vol. XIV.—1869. The Home- 
STEAD AND WESTERN FARM JOUR- 
NAL, an Official State Paper, published at 
the capital of Iowa, weekly, contains full 
list of names, with the P. O. address, of 
officers of State and County Agricultural 
and Horticultural Societies in Iowa. 

Is the only leading agricultural paper 
north of St. nis and west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and to persons who think of 
removing to the West, or to breeders of 
farm stock and dealers in implements, etc., 
it will be of great value. To accommodate 
those who wish to remove to the West, we 
will send it the short term. 

Terms: One year, $2; Six months, $1: 
Three months, 60 cts. 

As this Journal is taken by every County 
in Iowa through legal enactment by the 
General Assembly, and kept on file by all 
the county clerks in the State, it will 
readily be seen that it is unequaled as an 
advertising medium west of the Missis- 
sippi River. Address HomesTEAD AND 
Farm Journnat, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Beautiful Pictures.— After 
a well-stocked library of the dest books, 
we consider handsome pictures on the 
wall among the best evidences of good 
taste and mental culture. Instead of piles 
of expensive jewelry, as wedding presents, 
why not obtain a choice selection of these 
pictures? Here is a list of 

PRANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS, 
with prices at which we can send them by 
express, carefully packed : 

Wood Moeses and Ferns........ ood 
Bird’s Nest and Lichens.............- 
Group of Chickens (after Tait)....... 
Group of Ducklings, = 5 
Group of Quails, = 
Six American Landscapes(after Brich- 

OB), POP BOB. cc cc soe cecccescccccces os 
Early Autumn on Esopus Creek (after 

BeBe in os 0 5kba0 sc0nc0ne pete 6 
Late Autumn in White Mountains(aft- 

er A. T. Bricher) 6 
The Ballfinch (after Cruikshank)... ... 3 
The Linnet, nae a a | ane 
The Baby ; or, Going to the Bath..... 
The Sisters (companion to the Baby).. 
The Poultry-Yard (after Lemmens)... 
Poultry Life, A; Poultry Life, B (after 

Lemmens), per pair...........+.-+« 4 
Flower Bouqnet..........0+..seceeees 6 
Blackberries in Vase....°............ 6 
Correggio's M DE. nancnctensenes 10 
Under the Apple-Tree; Rest on the 

meee Niles), per pair. .... 5 
Cherries and Basket (after Granbery). 7 
prose ees —, > n) a 

he Kid's ground (after Bruth) .. 6 
A Friend in Need ges eoggocoveccoese ° 

6 
0 








oe cece 


Dead Game (by G. Bossett)........... 
Fringed Gentian (after H. R. Newman) 
nae _—— (after Mra. James M. 
art 

Whittier’s Barefooted Boy (after East- 

SOR, Ne oe0e s occ cusneveniies 
Sanlight in Winter (afterJ. Morviller) 1 
Sunset (after A. Bierstadt)........... 
= Kitchen Bouquet (after Wm. Har- 
Horses in a Storm (after R. Adams).. 
The Two Friends (after Girand)...... 
The Unconscious Sleeper (after M. 

PSRs binds cc cudd cGeuckos cede 
Fruit Piece, I. (after O. Diele) 
The 


re hal Sia 
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yhood of Lincoin (after East- 
man Johnson). ..........0. 5.05005. 2 
Orders may be addressed to 8. R. WEuxs, 
389 Broadway New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1961. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO 
FROM THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 
AT CARGO PRICES. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recom- 
mend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (Green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 2° per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN) 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1 25, best $1 50 per Ib. 





COFFEE ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 2c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- 
honse keepers, and Fami ies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that 
article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COFFEE, which we sell 
at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED 
(Unground), 30c., 35c., best 40c. per Ib. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 38c., best 35c. 
per Ib. 





Parties sending clab or other orders for less than $30, had better send a Post-office 
draft or money with their orders, to save the expense of collections by Express, but 
larger orders we will forward by express, to “ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. 
Our profits are small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no compli- 
mentary packages for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and 
fresh, as they come direct from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satis- 








factory, they can be returned, at our expense, within thirty days, and have the money 

refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing 
together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffee about one-third (besides 
the Express charges), by sending directly to “ The Great American Tea 
Company.” 

CAUTION.—As many parties in this city and elsewhere are imitating our name and 
manner of doing business, we hope our friends will be particular to address their letters 


| to our principal warehouses, ‘‘ Nos. 31, 33; 35, & 37 Vesey Street; Post-office 


Box, 5643, New York City.’’ Attention to this will avoid mistakes. 


THE AMERICAN MUSICAL AND BOOK AGENCY, 
No. & NASSAU STREET, AND 914 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Every description of MUSICAL MERCHANDISE selected with the greatest care, and 
forwarded to =~ part of the United States or Canadas. A Catalogue of the newest 
and most desirable Music sent by mail, free of charge, upon application. Much time and 
annoyance can be saved persons about purchas nos. ns, Guitars, Violins, 
Flutes, Banjos, Band Instruments, Musi Instruction Books, iheet Music, etc., by 
simply writing, or calling at our mcy. We cheerfully give any information in our 

wer, gratis. A long fessional e: lence as Musical Director of the “ American 
Normal Musical Conservatory * in New York, has brought us in contact with the pont 
nent musical houses, and we respectfully refer to the fo! ng tlemen: S. R. WEtLs, 

., 889 Broadway, Editor of this Journat ; J. H. Eitaot, Musical Editor Home Journal: 
A. C, WHEELER, ., Musical Critic of the New York World ; Ove Bott, the great Vio- 
linist, (at whose beautiful home in Norway we spent the summer of 1868). 
All letters should be addressed to 
J. JAY WATSON & CO., 


American Musical end Book Agency, 
8 Nassau street, or Post-office Box 6. 
N. B.—A sample of the celebrated Mathushek Piano can be seen and heard at our office. 
Send for circular containing full particulars. ‘“ A great soul in a emall body.” 3t. 


Edward 0. Jenkins, Steam); An Essay on Man. By Alex- 
Book and Job Printer, and Stereotyper, 
No. 20 North William Street, New York, | *®4er Pope. With illustrations, and notes 
announces to his friends and the public | by 8. R. Wells, and published by the same 
in New York. Paper, 50 cents; muslin, 











that his establishment is replete with 
Presses, Type, and material for the rapid 
production of every description of printing. 


New Books. — American 
FISH CULTURE, Embracing all the details 
of Artificial Fish-Breeding and rearing of 
Trout. The Culture of Salmon, Shad, and 
— 7. we Thaddeus Norris. Ilus- 


FisiIva IN AMERICAN WATERS. 
By Genio C. Scott. With !70 Illustrations. 
*, 5’. Sent by mail, t-paid, by 8. R. 
YELLS, Publisher, Broadway, N. Y. 


gilt, $1. 

The publisher presents this celebrated 
essay in a very attractive material dress, 
and adds ———e to its interest by his 
su; tive notes. e views mainly 
a phrenological stand-point, and shows 
that it does not contain so many errors as 
it has generally been supposed. Its bean- 
ties and noble sentiments he points out in 
a striking manner. illustrations are 
very fine. This is decidedly the best edi- 
tion of this famous poem we have ever 
secn.—Am. Guardian (Phila.). 
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Electro Vital—Dr. Jerome 
Krpper’s Highest Premium Electro-Med- 
ical Apparatus, warranted greater mag- 
netic power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
Fngend. my ogee mo - - mone 
e law requires for a! nuine 

patented districts. vl 
“The best yet devised in any country 
i .""—Dr. Ham- 


patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 
Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 544 Broadway, New York. 





Boarding in New York.— 
Good board and pleasant rooms at 13 and 
15 Latent Street. Turkish Baths, Elec- 
tric Baths, and Swedish Movements to 
those desiring such. 
tf. MILLER, WOOD & CO, 


Vestiges of Civilization; or, 
The tiol of History, Religious, Po- 
litical, and ilosophical. (Humanity is 
—s ~—— en ery and learns 
continually. ce, pre- 150. S.R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, a 


Howe’s Musical Monthly.— 
In Each No. $6 worth of first-class Piano 
Music for 35 cts. No. 3 contains 3 full 
sets of Waltzes; 8 Galops, Polkas, etc., b 
Strauss, Gung’l, Faust, etc. ; 10 Songs, suc’ 
as “Gypsy’s Warning,” “Tassels on her 
Boots,” “Love's Request,” etc; 32 large 

es, on extra sheet music paper, Terms, 
#3 per year, in advance; to clubs, 7 copies 
‘or $18. Single Nos. sent by mail, post- 
id, for 35c., or 7 for $2. For sale by all 
usic and Periodical dealers. 
it. ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 


Read This!---The Lowest 
Price List ever published of the uine 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATC . in 
solid gold and coin silver cases. Gold 
Watches, $: Silver Watches, $17 and 
upwards. e Company’s certificate sent 
with each watch ; also, the BENEDICTS’ 
TIME WATCH, the grade named Oving- 
ton Benedict,in silver case, $30; in 18 kt. 
ld cases, $90; the grade named Samuel 

. Benedict, in silver cases, $45 ; in 18 kt. 
id cases, $105. We send Watches by 
xpress, with right to examine before 
ying. BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
ewelers, 691 Broadway, near 4th St., N. Y. 


$1 00. THE $1 00. 
HOUSEHOLD: 


A Practical Journal, especially devoted to 
the interests of the 
AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE. 
Containing articles by experienced Houee- 
keepers, upon all matters pertaining to 

home life and domestic economy. 

This popular Monthly has recently been 
— to twenty pages, quarto size, and 
no pains will be spared to make it the best 
Family Journal in the country. 

Its departments inelude the Veranda, 
the Drawing-Room, the Dressing-Room, 

e Library, the Conservatory, the Nur- 
sery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, and the 
Parlor, with practical hints and sugges- 
tions appropriate to each. 

ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 

Agents wanted. to whom a liberal com- 
mission will be allowed. 

SEND ror Specimen Copy FREE. 

Address, GEO. E. CROWELL, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Garratt’s (Alfred C.) Guide 














for Using Medical Batteries, showing the 
most approved Apparatus, Methods, and 
Rules for the Medical Emplo t of 


Electricity in the Treatment Nerveus 
Diseases, etc., etc., with numerous Mlus- 
trations. 1 volume, octavo. Price, $2. 

This volume is a concise practical ide 
om medical ee eae of en - 
cal apparatus. It isa synopsis, or rather 
a combensetion, of ty rtions of Dr. 
Garratt’s larger work on Medical Electric- 
ity as is necessary or useful as a guide in 
“ae “ry cui possgene receipt of 

t , post- , OR 
2" R. WELLS 


ice, by 5 
ai 389 Broadway, New York. 
EmpLoyMent—Pleasant and 


SS Send stamp for particulars to 
. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 
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WHAT TO EAT AND DRINK, 


In answer to the general question as to what is the best diet for men, 
women, and children—when well or ill—we give the following, from 
the contents of Dr. Andrew Combe’s excellent work, entitled 

Tue PaystoLoay oF DIGESTION, 
considered with relation to the principles of Drererics, with illustra- 
tions, 310 pages, price 50 cents. Published at this office by 8. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y.: 


THe APPETITES OF HUNGER AND Wurst.—Hunger and Thirst, what 
they are.—Generally referred to the stomach and throat, but perceived by the brain.— 
Proofs and illustrations.—Exciting causes of hunger.—Common theories unsatisfac- 
tory.—Hunger sympathetic of the state of the body as well as of the stomach.—Uses 
of appetite.—Relation between waste and appetite.—Its practical importance.—Con- 
sequences of overlooking it illustrated by analogy of the whole animal kingdom.— 
Disease from acting in opposition to this relation.—Effect of exercise on appetite ex- 
plained.—Diseased appetite.—Thirst.—Seat of Thirst.—Circumstances in which it is 
most felt.—Extraordinary effects of injection of water into the veins in cholera.—Uses 
of thirst, and rules for gratifying it. 


MASsTICATION, INSALIVATION, AND DEGLUTITION.—Mastication.—The 
teeth.—Teeth, being adapted to the kind of food, vary at different ages and in different 
animals.—Teeth classed and described.—Vitality of teeth and its advantages.—Canses 
of disease in teeth.—Means of protection.—Insalivation and its uses.—Gratification of 
taste in mastication.—Deglutition. 

Oreans or Dicestion—TuHE Stomacn—TueE Gastric Juice.—Surpris- 
ing power of digestion.—Variety of sources of food.—All structures, however different, 
formed from the same blood.—General view of digestion, chymification, chylification, 
sanguification, nutrition.—The stomach in polypes, in quadrupeds, and in man.—Its 
position, size, and complexity in different animals.—Its structure ; its peritoneal, 
muscular, and villous coats, and uses of each.—Its nerves and bloodvessels, their na- 
ture, origins, and uses.—The former the medium of communication between the 
brain and stomach.—Their relation to undigested food.—Animals not conscious of 
what goes on in the st h.—Adv of this arrangement.—The gastric juice 
the grand agent in digestion.—Its origin and nature.—Singular case of gunshot wound 
making a permanent opening into the stomach.—Instructive experiments made by Dr. 
Beaumont.—Important results. 

THEORY AND Laws oF DicEestion.—Different theories of Digestion. — 
Concoction.—Fermentaiion.—Putrefaction.—Trituration.—Chymical solution.—Con- 
ditions or laws of digestion.--Influence of gastric juice.—Experiments illustrative of 
its solvent power.—Its mode of action on different kinds of aliment—beef, milk, eggs, 
soups, etc.—Influence of temperature.—Heat of about 100° essential to digestion.— 
Gentle and continued agitation necessary.—Action of stomach in admitting food.— 
Uses of its muscular motions—Gastric juice acts not only on the surface of the mass, 
but on every particle which it touches.—Digestibility of different kinds of food.— 
Table of results.—Animal food most digestible.—Farinaceous next.—Vegetables and 
soups least digestible.—Organs of digestion simple in proportion to concentration of 
nutriment.—Digestibility depends on adaptation of food to gastric juice more than on 
analogy of composition.—Illustrations.—No increase of temperature during digestion. 
Dr. Beaumont’s summary of inferences. 

CHYLIFICATION, AND THE ORGANS CONCERNED IN 1T.—Chylification.— 
Not well known.—Organs concerned in it.—The intestinal canal.—Its general struc- 
ture.—Peritoneal coat.—Mesentery.—Muscular coat.—Uses of these.—Air in iutes- 
tines.—Uses of.—Mucous coat.—Analogous to skin.—The seat of excretion and 
absorption.—Mucous glands.—Absorbent vessels.—Couree of chyle toward the heart. 
—Nerves of mucous coat.—Action of bowels explained.—Individual structure of intes- 
tines.—The Duogenum—Jejunum—and Ileum.—Liver and pancreas concerned in 
chylification.—Their situation and uses.—Bile, its origin and uses.—The pancreas.— 
Its juice.—The jejunum described.—The Ileum—Cecum—Colon—and Rectum.—Pe- 
ristaltic motion of bowels.—Aids to it.—Digestion of vegetables begins in the stomach, 
but often finished in the bowels.—Illustration from the horse.—Confirmation by Du- 
puytren. 


Tres oF Eatine.—The selection of food only one element in sound 
digestion.—Other conditions essential._-Times of eating.—No stated hours for eating. 
—Five or six hours of interval between meals generally sufficient.—But must vary ac- 
cording to circumstances.—Habit has muck influence.—Proper time for breakfast 
depends on constitution, health, and mode of life.—Interval required between breakfast 
and dinner—best time for dinner—circumstances in which lunch is proper—late dinners 
considered—their propriety dependent on mode of life.—Tea and coffce as a third meal 
—useful in certain circumstances.—Supper considered.—General rule as to meals.— 
Nature admits of variety,—illustrations—but requires the observance of principle in 
our rules. 

On THE’ PROPER Quantity oF Foop.—Quantity to be proportioned to 
the wants of the system.—Appetite indicates these.—Cautions in trusting to appetite. 
General error in eating too much.—Illustrations from Beaumont, Caldwell, Head, and 
Abercrombie.—Mixtures of food hurtful chiefly as tempting to excess in quantity.— 
Examples of discase from excess in servant-girls from the country, dressmakers, etc.— 
Mischief from excess of feed in infancy.—Rules for preventing this.—Remarks on the 
consequencvs of excess in grown persons.—Causes of confined bowels explained.—And 
necessity of fulfilling the laws which God has appointed for the regulation of the 
animal economy inculcated. 
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OF THE Krnps oF Foop.—What is the proper food of man?—Food to 
be adapted to constitution and circumstances.—Diet must vary with time of life.— 
Diet in infancy.—The mother’s milk the best.—Substitutes for it—Over-feeding a 
prevalent error.—Causes which vitiate the quality of the milk.—Regimen of nurses.— 
Weaning.—Diet after weaning.—Too carly use of animal food hurtful.—Diet of chil- 
dren in the higher classes too exciting—and prodaces scrofula.—Mild food best for 
children.— Incessant eating very injurious.—Proper diet from childhood to puberty.— 
It ought to be full and nourishing, but not stimulating—Often insufficient in board- 
ing-schools.—Diet best adapted for different constitutions in mature age.—Regimen 
powerful in modifying the constitution, mental as well as physical.—Further investi- 
gation required. 


CONDITIONS TO BE OBSERVED BEFORE AND AFTER EAtinc.—General 
laws of organic activity apply to the stomach as well as to other parts.—Increased 
flow of blood toward the stomach during digestion.—Hence less circulating in other 
organs.—And consequently less aptitude for exertion in them.—Bodily rest and 
mental tranquillity essential to sound digestion.—Rest always attended to before feed- 
ing horses.—Hence also a natural aversion to exertion immediately after eating.— 
Mischief done by hurrying away to business after meals.—Severe thinking hurtful at 
that time.—Playful cheerfulness after dinner conducive to digestion.—The mind often 
the cause of indigestion.—Its mode of operation explained.—Also influences nutrition. 
—Illustration from Shakspeare.—Importance of attending to this condition of health 
enforced. 


On Drinxs.—Thirst the best guide in taking simple drinks.—Thirst in- 
creased by diminution of the circulating fluids.—The desire for liquids generally an 
indication of their propriety.—Much fluid hurtful at meals.—Most useful three or four 
hours later.—The temperature of drinks is of consequence.—Curious fall of temperature 
in the stomach from cold water.—Ices hurtful after dinner.—Useful in warm weather, 
when digestion is completed and caution used.—Cold water more dangerous than ice 
when the body is overheated.—Tepid drinks the safest and most refreshing after per- 
spiration.—Kinds of drink.—Water safe for every constitution.—Wine, spirits, and 
other fermented liquors too stimulating for general use.—Test of their utility. 


ON THE PROPER REGULATION OF THE BowELs.—Functions of the in- 
testines.—The action of the bowels bears a natural relation to the kind of diet.—Ilus- 
trations.—And also to the other excretions.—Practical conclusions from this.— 
Different causes of inactivity of bowels.—Natural aids to intestinal action.—General 
neglect of them.—Great importance of regularity of bowels.—Bad health from their 
neglect.—Especially at the age of puberty.—Natural means preferable to purgatives. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Under-jaw.—Thoracic and Abdominal Viscera.— 
Stomach.—Stomachs of a ruminating animal.—Villous Coat of the Stomach.—Aperture 
in the stomach of Alexis St. Martin.—Abdominal Viscera.—Horizontal section of the 
Abdomen,—Lacteals and Thoracic Duct.—Thoracic Duct.—Contents of the Abdomen 
after removal of the Intestines.—Mucous Coat of the Duodenum.—And much other 
very instructive matter is contained in this book. 
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The following works relate to the same subject: 


Foop anp Dret.—A Practical Treatise, with Observations on the Die- 
tetical Regimen, suited for Disordered States of the Digestive Organs, and an account 
of the Dietaries of some of the Principal Metropolitan and other Establishments for 
Paupers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, etc. By JonaTHan Perera, M.D., 
F.R.S., and L.S. Edited by Cuantzs A. Lez, M.D., with full Table of Contents and 
new Index complete. $1 75. 


FRUITS AND FARINACEA THE PROPER Foop or Man.—Being an attempt 
to Prove by History, Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry, that the Original, Natural, 
and Best Diet of Man is derived from the Vegetable Kingdom. By Joun Smira. 
With Notes and Illustrations. By R. T. Trart, M.D. From the Second London 
Edition. $1 75. 

Puriosopuy oF SacreED History, Considered in Relation to Human 
Aliment and the Wines of Scripture. By Granam. $3 50. 


MANAGEMENT OF INFANCY, Physiological and Moral Treatment on the. 
By Anprew ComBe, M.D. With Notes and a Supplement. By J. Betz, M.D. $1 50. 


SoBER AND TEMPERATE Lire.—The Discourses and Letters of Louis 
Cornaro, on a Sober and Temperate Life. With a Biography of the Author, who died 
at 150 years of age. With Notesand Appendix. Price, 50 cents. 


LECTURES ON THE ScreNCE oF HuMAN Lire.—By SYLVESTER GRAHAM. 
With a copious Index and Biographical Sketch of the Author. Illustrated. $3 50. 


Tue PaystoLocy or DiGEstion, with experiments on the Gastric Juice. 
By Wa. Beaumont, M.D. $1 50. 


Tse Parosorny or Eatine.—The Human Body, Its Wants and Re- 
Sources. $2 00. 


How Nor to se Sicx.—A sequel to the “Philosophy of Eating,” 
applying its principles to practical subjects. Food for thinking Men.—Food for labor- 
ing Men.—Fvod for sedentary People—How to enjoy Eating.—Diseases prevented 
and cured by Diet ; as Dyspepsia, C: ption, Ch! is, Apoplexy, Defective Teeth, 
Corpulence, Leanness, Sunstroke, Gout, Inflammatory Diseases, etc. Also, the 
Domestic Use of Medicine ; the Different Systems of Practice ; Poisons from dissolved 
Metals in Culinary Operations, in making Bread, etc. $200. Sent prepaid by mail 
from this office. Address, 8. R. WELLS, New York. 




















YOUR MISSION. 


Arranged by Mrs. PARKHURST. Composed by S. M. GRANNIS. 
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1. If you can-not on the o-cean Sail a - mong the swift-est fleet, Rocking on the high-est bil- lows, Laughing 





























you meet; You can stand a - mong the _ sai - lors, An- chord yet with - in the bay, 
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You can lend a hand tohelpthem, As_ they launch theirboats a- way, As they launch their boats a - way. 
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2. 8. 4. 5. 
If you are too weak to journey If you have not gold and silver If you cannot in the conflict, Do not, then, stand idly waiting 
Up the mountain, steep and high, Ever ready to command ; Prove yourself a soldier true, For some greater work to do; 
You can stand within the valley, If you cannot t’wards the needy, If, where fire and smoke are thickest, Fortune is a lazy goddess, 
While the multitudes go by ; Reach an ever open hand; There’s no work for you to do; She will never come to you. 
You can chant in happy measure You can visit the afflicted, When the battle-field is silent, Go and toil in any vineyard. 
As they slowly pass along ; O’er the erring you can weep, You can go with careful tread, Do not fear to do or dare, 
Tho’ they may forget the singer, You can be a true disciple, You can bear away the wounded, If you want a field of labor, 
They will not forget the song. Sitting at the Saviour’s feet. You can cover up the dead. ou can find it anywhere. 


(Published in sheet form by 8. Brainard @ Sont., Cleveland, O. Copyrighted.) 


FATHER, I OWN THY VOICE. 


Hymn by SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D. D. Music by DARIUS E, JONES, 





1. Fa-ther,I own thy voice, I seek thy lov-ing face; ‘The fountain of my sweet-est joys, Is thine abounding grace. 





2. Saviour, I cling to thee, Thou vic-tor in the strife; Thy blood-paid ransom set me free, My peace, my hope, my life. 
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Father, behold thy child ; Saviour, gird me with power Ancient of days, to Thee 
Guide me, and guard from ill ; For thee the cross to bear ; By love celestial drawn, 
In dangers thick, through deserts wild, Victorious in temptation’s hour, My soul thy majesty shall see, 


Be my protector still. Safe from the secret snare. And greet her glory’s dawn. 


